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COME AT THE HOUR! 
(A Lyric.) 


BY MRS. C. BARON-WILSON. 
Come at the hour when Nature, closing 
O’er wearied crowds her wing of rest, 
Bids man, from worldly cares reposing 
In the calm lap of Peace, be blest ! 
When the bat sails the air in sadness,— 
When the bee’s hum of lightsome glee, 
And the bird’s song of grateful Setnone 
Is hush’d ;—then, dearest ! come to me! 


Come, at the hour when spirits hover 

In shadowy forms Earth’s paths around ; 
When stealthy step of wand’ring lover 

Seeks her, whose spells his heart have bound! 
Then,—when her mantle Silence flingeth, 
And twilight’s mists veil land and sea, 

And rest to man and Nature bringeth, 

That hour!—oh! dearest! come to me! 








ISOTTA GRIMANI. 


A VENETIAN STORY. BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


“ This, signor, is the Palazzo Grimani,” said the cicerone, as we stepped 
from our gondola on a marble staircase, nearly covered with a green and glu- 
tinous substance, the sediment of the impure water of the canal, which was 
not only offensive to our olfactory nerves, but dangerously slippery. 

A loud ring of the bell summoned the custode, whose eyes twinkled with 
pleasure in anticipation of the buonamano, for which his accustomed palm al- 
ready felt impatient. Having opened the ponderous doors which creaked on 
their rusted hinges, and unclosed the massive shutters that excluded the light 
air, he donned a faded livery-coat, that looked as if coeval with the palazzo 
itself, and after many respectable salutations to me, and familiar ones to my 
guide, conducted us from the large and gloomy entrance-hall, where he arm- 
ed himself with a huge bunch of keys, tothe grand suite of apartments. The 
interiors of Venetian palaces bear a striking resemblance to euch other. Each 
contains nearly the same number of saloons, hung with leather stamped with 
faded gold or silver, tapestry, velvets, and silks, crowned by ceilings, whose 
gorgeousness makes the eyes ache. Each apartment has the uswal number of 
a. and gilded doors, with architraves of the rarest alabasters 
and marbles, and most of them have small chambers, peculiar to Venetian 
houses, projecting from a large one, over the canal, offering something be- 
tween an ancient oratory, and modern boudoir, and affording a delicious retreat 
for a siesta, a book, or the enjoyment of that not less-admired Italian luxury, 
the dolce far niente, which none but Creoles and Italians know how to enjoy. 
It is not the fine carvings, the massive and splendid furniture, the rare hang- 
ings, nor the gorgeous ccilings, on which the eye loves to dwell in those once 
magnificent, and now, alas! fast-decaying edifices. No! though they claim 
the tribute of the passing gaze, we fix on the glorious pictures, the triumphs of 
Genius and Art, in which the great and the beautiful still live on canvass 10 
immortalize the master hands, that gave them to posterity. 

Having stopped more than the usual time allotted to travellers, in silent 
wonder and admiration, before the golden-tinted chef d’euvres of Giorgione, 
whose pencil seems to have been dipped in sunbeams, so glowing are the hues 
it has infused ; and having loitered, unwilling to depart, before the ripe and 
mellow treasures of Titian, in whose portraits, the pure and eloquent blood 
seems still to speak, I was at last preparing to quit the palace, intending to re- 
serve for another day the pictures of Tintoretto, Bassano, and Paulo Vero- 
nese, whose velvets and satins attracted my admiration more than the finest 
specimens of those materials ever produced by Lyonese, Genoese. or English 
loom, when my eyes and steps were arrested by a picture from the pencil of 
the Veronese, more beautiful than any that I had yet seen. 





bearing, and the ceremonious reserve of his manners, repelled all approaches 
to familiarity. 

“As proud as Lucifer,’ was the phrase generally applied to nim when he 
was the subject, as not unfrequeatly happened, of animadversion ; ‘and hand- 
some as a fallen angel too!’ would some fair dame murmur, as her eye glanc- 
ed on his noble countenance and stately figure. ; 

“ Ata grand fe/e given to celebrate the sixtcenth anniversary of the birth of 
the Lady Isotta, all the nobles of Venice were assembled in this palace, and 
amongst them came I] Gonte Manfredoni. It was the first time that the Lady 
Isotta had been seen, except in the privacy of the domestic circle; but the 
fame of her rare beauty had gone forth, and all were anxious to judge if it had 
been exaggerated. The ladies were strongly disposed to think that her charms 
had been over-praised ; the young nobles, on the contrary, were sure that 
more than justice had not been rendered them ; and the old ones were content 
with the knowledge that whatever doubt might exist as to her present attrac- 
tions, none could be offered as to the vast wealth of her father, whose sole 
heirees she was. 

‘But though the guests at the palace were prepared to see beauty of no 
common order, they were astonished at the surpassing loveliness of the Lady 
Isotta. All eyes were fixed on her, while bers fell beneath the passionate glan- 
ces they encountered at every side; but not until they had met the deep gaze 
of Rodrigo Manfredoni—a gaze whose soul-beaming expression sent the bright 
blood mantling to her delicate cheek, did she derive any satisfaction from the 
admiration she excited ; while he stood as if rooted to the spot, unable to re- 
move his eyes from her faultless face. When the Lady Isotta lifted her snowy 
eyelids again, the same deep, passionate gaze encountered her timid glance ; 
and neither forgot the look they then exchanged. 

Yes, signor, however you cold inhabitants of the chilly north may doubt 
it, there is such a thing as love at first sight, and this story proves it, for im un 
batter d’occhio, their hearts were gone. 

“When the cena which in those days always crowned a fete, was announced, 

the young Isotta’s heart palpitated with the hope that the only cavalier on 
whom her eyes had rested for a moment, would apprvach to lead her to the 
banquet, and involuntarily she looked towards him. Again their eyes met, 
though he wasretiring from the apartment, and had at the moment turned to 
bestow a parting glance on the beautiful being, whose image wae already 
stamped on his bce. 
“ That glance, signor, was like the dart the Parthians let fly when retreat- 
ing—it took a sure and fatal aim; and from that moment, every thought, 
every feeling of the young Isotta, was absorbed by the stately and handsome 
str 





“* Sneers and jests were freely passed by one or two of the company on the 
sudden departure of Manfredoni, his pride and his poverty. 

“The fete ended, and the guests retired ; the Lady Isotta sought her sleep- 
ing-room with feelings as new as they were overpewering. Love had entered 
her youthful breast in the guise of pity—one of the most irresistible the sly 
archer can assume to win woman’s heart. She turned with distaste from the 
costly elegance of every object that met her gaze, because they formed a pain- 
ful contrast with the ruined home of him she already loved—that home whose 
cheerless desolation her fancy had but too faithful!y portrayed. Her attend- 
ant, who was no other than her nurse, who had never left her since her birth, 
struck with the pensiveness of her countenance, inquired with anxiety, if she 
were ill. 

*“*No, cara Beatrice, only fatigued with all the noise and glare,’ and she sank 
languidly on a low couch near the window. ‘ Extinguish all the lights save one, 
and veil that; for all this gilding, and the glowing colours of the hangings, op- 
press me by their brightness.’ 

“*Did you not tell me, Beatrice mia,’ asked Isotta, eagerly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘that before you came to this palace, you had dwelt with the 
Manfredoni *” 

“© Ves, carissima signorina,’ replied the nurse; ‘I have told you often of 
the happy days I spent in that noble family : so often, that I thought, that is I 
feared, you were weary of hearing the name, you looked so coldly indifferent 
when I repeated it ; but why, cara signora, do you ask me now?’ 





** Fre the Lady Isotta could reply, the sound of a guitar was heard from a 


It portrayed a | gondola beneath the balcony. She madea sign to have the casement opened, 


young and lovely lady, in a rich Venetian dress, with a countenance of such | and her nurse had no sooner dene so than she exclaimed, 


exceeding expression, that it fascinated my attention. 


‘* That portrait, signur, attracts the admiration ef your countrymen, more | 


than any other in this fine collection,” said the custode, observing the interest 
it had excited. “Jt represents the only child of the great Grimani, and was 
painted by Paolo, soon afier he returned from Rome, where he went in the 
suite of her noble father, who was ambassador at the papal court. Yes, sig- 
nor,” centinued the custode, drawing himself up proudly, ‘it was in this very 
palazzo that Paolo Cagiari, then lately arrived, poor and unfriended, from Ve- 
rona, was taken under the protection of Grimani, and beheld those cenas, 
whose gorgeousness he has immortalised, rendering the suppers of Paolo Ve- 
renese more celebrated than the famed ones of the laxurious Lucullus.” 

The custode betrayed not a little self-complacency at this display of his erv- 
dition ; and my cicerone while he whispered to me that Jacopo Zuccarelli 
passed for a very learned man, seemed not a little vain of his compatriot. 

‘‘ The signora must have been singularly beautiful,” remarked I to Jacopo ; 
“* but an air of deep melancholy pervades the countenance.” 

“ Yes, signor, and great cause had the ill-fated lady for grief,” and he sigh- 
ed deeply. 

‘‘ Family secrets cease to be such, after the lapse of centuries, Signor Jaco- 

po,” said]; ‘‘and, if not trespassing too much on your time, I should 
much like to hear the history of the original of that beaatiful portrait before 
us. 
‘‘ Well, signor, to begin my story, the Lady Isotta Grimani, whose portrait 
is before us, was considered the most beautiful of all the ladies in Venice in 
her day; yet though nobody contested this fact, none of the young Venetian 
nobles was so deeply penetrated by it as Rodrigo Manfredoni, a descendant 
of one of the oldest families we can boast. This same Rodrigo Manfredoni 
was esteemed the handsomest man in Venice, and so far surpassed the other 
young nobles that it might well be said of him, « Natura lo force e poi ruppe 
la stampa.” His fortune was unhappily not only unequal to support the dig- 
nity of his name, but alas! insufficient to supply the wants of even a private 
gentleman. 

‘‘ This poverty had been entailed on him by the prodigality of his ancestors, 
and compelled him to dwell in a palace, crumbling fast to decay, surrounded 
with every badge of the ancient splendour of his house : thus reminding him, 
with increased bitterness, of its fallen fortunes. He felt his poverty, signor, 
as only a proud spirit feels it, it made him stiil prouder ; and this drew on him 
the dislike and sarcasms of his unimpoverished but less noble conten.poraries, 
whieh though not displayed in his presence, for his was not a temper to have 
borne even the semblance of an indignity, were freely exhibited in his absence. 
The conscioxsness of his poverty haunted him like a dark shadow, forbidding 
present enjoyment, and precluding fature hope. But if his pride stood between 
him and those who would have willingly extended their friendship to him, 
~ also saved him from much humiliation. Why did it not preserve him from 
love? 

“‘ Redrigo Manfredoni, while yet in the flower of manhood, led a life of great 
seclusion, passing whole days in poring over the mildewed and musty tomes, 

with which the vast library in $‘s Palazzo was stored ; forgetting, in reflecting 
on the past, the mortifications of the actwal present. 


«Surely I know that voice?’ and on looking again, Beatrice discovered in 
him who touched the instrument with a master’s hand, no other than I] Conte 
Rodrigo Manfredoni. 

** Now was the cause of her youthful lady’s question explained ; but if any 
doubt remained, it was removed by the song that followed the first prelude 


SONG. 


Doth slumber veil thine eyes of light, 
That shine like stars in dewy night ; 
Or dwell they on the moonlit sea, 
Whence glides my gondola to thee? 


Each gentle breeze that murmurs by, 
Seems perfumed by thy balmy sigh: 
They stole their fragrance from thy lip, 
As bees from flow’rets, sweetness sip. 


Thine eyes, but thrice mine own have met, 
But oh! their softness thrills me yet, 

As woman’s glance ne’er thrilled before, 
Waking this heart to hope once more. 


Sleep on—but be thy dreams of me, 
For in thy slumber I would be 

Thy thought, as thou for ever art 
Enshrined within this burning heart. 


Still o’er thy couch may angels keep 

Their watch, to guard thee while in sleep, 
And mayst thou wake refreshed and bright, 
As opening roses meet the light. 


Oh! couldst thou dream, how in my soul, 
That ne'er till now knew Love’s control, 
Thy glance has chased away despair, 
And fill’d its place with visions fair ' 

“ Tsotta sat covered with blushes, her eyes cast down, lest their dewy ra- 
diance should disclose how truly every note of the melodious voice she had 
listened to, touched an answering chord in her heart, and her maidenly re- 
serve alarmed lest her nurse should discover how deeply she participated the 
feeling expressed by the singer. 

“ Beatrice sighed deeply as she bade her lady good night; but the fair 
Isotta was too much engrossed by the new and delicious emotions which oc- 
cupied her breast, to observe the unusual pensiveness of her affectionate at- 
tendant, who, with the prescience of age, already foresaw the danger that me- 
naced the peace of the heiress of Grimani. 

“The gondola disappeared, and the signora sought her pillow to dream of 
love, as only pure minds and noble natures dream, ere experience has dimmed 
the brightness that youth sheds upon all around it, 

“Night after night, might the same gendola be seen beneath that balcony, 
and the same liquidly harmonious voice be heard floating from it ; but no lenger 





nurse, won over to their interest by her attachment to the lovers, had consent 
ed to be the medium of correspondence between them, and no day passed with- 
out bringing an interchange of letters, in which the passionate feelings of both 
were poured forth, with all the genuine fervency that a first love, and in the 
sunny South, ean dictate. Those were happy days, signor, and they felt them. 
to be so; but when was bliss found to be of long durationt [ have read thar 
happiness resembleth the bird of Paradise, which, though often in view, never 
lights upon the earth. 

‘“‘ Aud now a vague rumour reached the nurse, that the hand of the Lady 
Isotta was promised to I] Conte Barbarigo, a young nobleman of immense 
possessions, but of a stern and coarse mind, in short the very reverse of the 
noble Manfredeni. Too svon was this rumour confirmed by Grimani announc- 
ing tohis gentle daughter, that in a few days she was to become the bride of 
Barbarigo. 

“‘ Overpowered by the suddenness of the blow that threatened to prove fa- 
tal to her peace she nearly fainted ; and her father having left her to the care- 
of her faithfal nurse, retired without suspecting that aught save maidenly re- 
serve, and surprise, had produced the agitation and deep emotion he had wit- 
nessed. Into the sympathizing bosom of Beatrice were poured all the sorrows 
of the Lady Isotta; anxieusly did both anticipate the nocturnal visit of Man- 
fredoni, that he might be consulted on the course to be adopted. 

“‘ At the accustomed hour his gondola was moored beneath the balcony, and 
the following song thrilled on the ear and heart of her to whom it was address- 
ed, the elasticity of spirit it breathed, forming a sad contrast to the gloomy pre~ 
sentiment that filled her breast. 

SONG, 


Love can waken hope 

In hearts where long it slept ; 
Love can make joy beam 

In eyes that lung have wept. 


Love can make all bright, 
That clouded was before ; 
’Tis life’s purest gift, 
And Heaven can grant no more. 


Fortune, now I scorn 
Thy persecuting hate, 
For on Love alone 
Depends Rodrigo’s fate. 

“« How did the happy security of her lover, as indicated in his song, add poig~ 
nancy to the depressed feelings of his lovely mistress ! 

“A letter detailing the announcement made to her by her father and which 
she had spent the last hour in writing, was thrown with the accustomed bou- 
quet of flowers into the gondola, which she saw float away, with a heaviness of 
heart, to which she hed hitherto been a stranger. 





‘* At an early hour the next morning, the nurse betook herself to the Palaz~ 
zo Manfredoni, and as she passed through its vast “chambers, and contem- 
lated its faded splendour, she sighed at the cheerless prospects of her young 
ady, to whom no alternative was left, but poverty and love, or splendour with- 
out affection. Yet still the faithful nurse had enough of the woman left in 
her heart, though it was chilled by age, to he quite sure that the Lady Isotta 
would be happier in the ruined palace of Manfredoni with him for her wed- 
ded lord, than in the magnificent one of Barbarigo, married to its heartless. - 
owner. 

‘« Women, signor, all believe in the indestructibility of love, and the necessi- 
ty of religion; and she is no true woman who doubts the power of either. 

** Beatrice found Manfredoni pale and stermer than she had ever previously 
beheld him ; and it was evident from his haggard looks, and discomposed dress 
that he had not slept. 

‘** How fares your lady, good nurse!’ asked he. 

**¢ Alas ! signor, but sick at heart.’ 

“«* Fool, fool! that I was,’ exclaimed Rodrigo, passionately, ‘to cast over 
her young and sunny life, the dark cloud that has so long lowered on mine. It 
was madness! nay worse, to win her—to share a love so unprosperous as mine 
must ever be; and yet, selfish maniac that I was, I forgot all the misery im 
which I was steeped, in the intoxicating happiness of loving and being be- 
loved.’ 

“«* That happiness, eccellenza, is still yours,’ said the nurse. 

«Call it not happiness, it is misery, Beatrice, situated as Iam. What, . 
would you have me transplant the beautiful but delicate flower, from the sunn 
home where it grew, and flourishes, to the cold and cheerless spot in whieh 
am forced to dwell? Would you, nurse, who love ber, urge me to unite her 
bright destiny with my dreary one? Is this ruined pile,’ and he looked around 
him with bitterness, ‘a suitable home for her who has been cradled in luxury, 
and who knows not even by report, the privations that stern poverty imposes ? 
Behold, good nurse, the fast-decaying wall of my ancestral house, and tell me 
if loving, nay adoring, Isotta as I do, I could dare condemn her to share such 
a fate as mine? Would not she, bright and lovely as she is, appear in this 
gloomy abode, like a sunbeam illumining a prison, or like the flowers she gave 
me yester evening’ (peinting to the bouquet, which was in a wase of rock ecrys- 
tal enriched with precious gems, one of the last wrecks of the costly trea- 
sures of Art that had appertained to his ancestors,) ‘sadly out of her natura} 
sphere ?’ 

‘«* Woe is me, eccellenza! that you thought not of all this, ere you had wen 
her virgin heart,’ replied the nurse ; ‘ but now that heart is yours, wil! not the 
Lady Isotta be more wretched in splendour without you than in—’ 

“What more the good nurse said, ’twere bootless to repeat, let it suffice 
to say, that her representations, aided by the passionate love of Manffedoni, 
conquered his pride, and that she was the bearer of a letter from him to the 
Lady Isotta, filled with expressions of an affection as true and ardent as evem - 
quickened the pulses of a youthful heart, yet breathing the remorse he felt av 
urging her to an union, which must expose her to poverty like his a 

“The generous devotion of Isotta vanquished the last struggles of pride im 
Rodrigc’s breast, and it was agreed that on the ensuing night the nurse sheulds 
disguise her young lady in the mantilla of her niece, and with ber leave the 
Palazzo Grimani, meet in the next street Manfredoni, who was to eonduct 
them to a church, where a priest would be in attendance to join their hands, 
and pronounce the nuptial benediction. On the morning of this eventful day, 
li Conte Barbarigo was led to the apartment of Isotta, by her father, and pre- 
sented as heraffianced husband. The trembling lady essayed to address her 
parent, but her timidity overpowered her resolution, the words died on her hips, 
and he left Barbarigo to plead his own suit, ere she had recovered sufficient 
self-command to speak. How greatly was her repugnanee to her suitor in- 
creased, when in him she recognised the person who had so unfeelingly and 
contemptuously commented on the poverty of Manfredoni, the first night that 
she hed ever seen him! He poured forth a rhapsody of compliments to ber, 
and self-gratulations en his own good fortune in having secured a prize which 
all must desire to possess, and seizing the trembling hand of Isotta, would have 
pressed his lips on it, had she not instantly and proudly snatched it from his 
rode grasp, informing him that though his suit was sanctioned by her father, . 
she had quite determined on not acceding to it. The surprise with whieb be 
heard this declaration was mingled with more of indignation than was befitting 
a lover to display before the lady to whose affection fe aspired ; and his tone 
approached teinsolence as he demanded, rather than entreated to know, if he 





were the notes tremulous from timidity, as on the first serenade; for now be| personal dislike to himself 


was to attribute her refusal of his addresses to a preference for another, or tem 
Her natural dignity led her to resent the imperti- 


“Rodrigo mixed rarely in seciety ; and when in it, the cold dignity of his | who sung wasassured of the answering affection of the lady of his love. The | nence of his manner by answering that she considered it quite sufficient to state 
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that she decidedly declined his offer; and so saying, with an air of offended 
delicacy, she withdrew from the chamber. 

“ Grimani was nearly as astonished, and quite as vexed as Barbarigo, when 
the latter recounted to him the unfavourable result of his interview with the 

Tsotta. 

“Be assured she loves another,’ said the rejected suitor, regarding his im- 
age complacently in the mirror epposite to which he had taken his station, 
“otherwise I do not think she could have declined my proposals se decidedly.” 

“* Her loving another is out of the question,’ said Grimani; ‘for she has 
never seen a man except myself and her confessor, since the night of her 

ntation. I must ascertain the motives of this inexplicable refusal, and 
trust the result will prove that she cannot long remain inexorable to your 
vows.’ 

*¢Grimani hurried to the apartment of his daughter, giving way to the first 

feeling she had ever excited in his breast ; and sternly demanded why 
she had presumed to act in disobedience to his wishes. 

«The lady Isotta tremblingly avowed her repugnance to Barbarigo, and fall- 
ing at the feet of her father, confessed that she loved another. 

*** How? when? and where?’ asked the astonished and enraged Grimani, 
«have you seen any one to love? Tell me instantly, I command you !’ 

“The name of Manfredoni had no sooner been pronounced by her faltering 
tongue, than his rage became ungovernable. 

“¢ What!’ exclaimed he, ‘would you wed a beggar—one whose palace is 
crumbling into ruins around him, and only fit for the abode of the foul birds of 
night? One whose ungovernable pride and squalid poverty, render him the 
subject of ridicule among all the nobles? it is absurd, and excites my choler, 
to think that a daughter of mine should be so infatuated, but I shall conquer 
this obstinacy.’ 

“Kindness might have softened the feelings of Isotta, but the contemptuous 
expressions used by her father aroused a pride and wilfulness hitherto fereign 
to her nature ; and as he left the apartment, uttering invectives against her and 
her lover, she rejoiced in the thought, that in a few hours she should be Man- 
fredoni’s bride, end atone to him by her devoted love, for all the slights and in- 
juries poverty had entailed on him. At the appointed hour Isotta, disguised in 
the habiliments of her nurse’s niece, and with her veil drawn closely over her 
face, supported by the arm of the faithful Beatrice, stole tremblingly from the 
home of herchildheod ; and being met by Manfredoni, was conducted to church, 
where a priest joined their hands. Never did Hymen’s bonds unite two more 
enamoured hearts than Rodrigo’s and Isotta’s, who now pressed each other’s 
hands, and listened to each other's voices for the first time. The progress of 
their love had been so rapid, that no opportunity of meeting had offered at any 
of the fetes to which both might have been invited, and to enter the Palazzo 
Grimani clandestinely, thereby compromising the delicacy of her who was dear- 
er to him than life, was never thought of by the honourable and high-minded 

rigo. But even had such been his desire, his fair mistress would not have 
consented, nor would the nurse have permitted a step so likely to prove inju- 
rious to the unsullied purity of her young charge. Now, however, as the hus- 
band of Isotta, he had. a right to enter, and the nurse willingly took charge of 
the ladder of ropes, with which, on leaving the church, the bridegroom had 
charged her, and which she was to secure to the balustrade of the balcony, and 
throw down when his gondola approached. 

“It was not without deep reluctance that the married lovers separated on ar- 
riving near the Palazzo Grimani, though with the assurance of meeting again 
in the space of a brief hour. The nurse had to entreat and chide, again and 
again, yet still those fond hands, that had never before that night been interla- 
ced, were loath to quit the tender grasp that bound them together, and their en- 
raptured ears drank in the new a unaecustomed tones of those delicious voi- 
ces, that had hitherto only been heard faintly at adistance, now breathing whis- 
pers of fervent, happy affection, uttered in all the sincerity and confidence that 
wedded love can alone bestow. 

“ The new-made bride and her nurse regained their apartment in safety, the 
ladder was made fast, the Lady Isotta trembling at the seeming fragility of the 
rope, and Beatrice reassuring her of its strength. How often and proudly did 
the bride press to her lips the golden symbol of that union, on which the church 
had so lately bestowed its benediction, and repeat, that now not even her father 
could separate her from her husband. The lady had retired to her couch, and 
the nurse having heard the gondola approach beneath the balcony, some twenty 
minutes before the appointed hour, uttered an exclamation at the impatience of 
love, which had sent Manfredoni so much sooner than she looked for his coming, 
= entreated her lady not to permit her lord to speak save in the lowest 
whispers, lest his voice should be heard, withdrew, leaving the nuptial chamber 
in total darkness, the moment she heard the ladder of ropes fall into the gondo- 
la beneath. 

“* Quickly a step was heard ascending, the casement was closed, and Isotta 
whispered, 

“* Rodrigo, my love, my lord, my husband! speak to me only in the lowest 
tones, for we may be overheard. Does not our stolen marriage appear like a 
dream? It is only this blessed ring that you so lately gave me at the altar, that 
convinces me I am indeed your wife, for ever, and ever yours.’ 

** Two hours had flown by, when Grimani, rushed into his daughter's cham- 
ber, followed by eight armed men, who buried their stilettos deep in the breast 
of him on whose shoulder the head of Isotta reclined, and whose death-shriek 
awoke her from slumber. 

“The blaze of their torches fell full on the face of the murdered man, in 
whose scowling lineaments, she discovered not the countenance of her husband, 
but those of the hateful Barbarigo. 

* o « * 

“* The suspicion that secret meetings had taken place between the lovers had 
determined Grimani to employ spies to watch the palazzo at night. A convic- 
tion that the Lady Isotta’s rejection of his suit had arisen from a preference to 
another, had induced Barbarigo also to watch, and ke did so in person. Onthe 

vious night, he had seen a gondola approach the balcony of the Grimani pa- 
ace, had heard the serenade, and observed the lady and her nurse let drop a 
letter to the cavalier who was in it, he had tracked the gondola on its return to 
the Palazzo Manfredoni, and ascertained that it was its master who had thus 
held a clandestine correspondence with the Lady Isotta. Suspicions the most 
injurious to her honour flashed on his unworthy mind, yet still the desire to 
possess her hand, and by that means acquire the immense wealth to which she 
was heiress, remained in its pristine force. The ensuing night he again ap- 
proached in his gondola, with the intention of watching the movements of his 
rival, and of frustrating his plane if possible, when seeing the ladder of ropes 
thrown down, and the light withdrawa, he instantly adopted the fiend-like no- 
tion of taking advantage of the discovery he had made, and of thus securing, 
‘by the most foul means, the prize he sought to possess. 

“ Before ascending the balcony, he charged two of his gondoliers, who were 
in truth bravoes in his pay, to intercept any gondola that approached the palaz- 
zo, and to silence for ever with their stilettos, any cavalier who might occupy it. 
Too well had his orders been ebeyed, for the corse of Manfredoni, pierced by 
many wounds, was a few days after drawn forth from the canal. 

* Grimani’s spies had discovered that a cavalier had entered the apartment of 
his daughter by a ladder of ropes; but as he was with the Council of Ten, in 
the palazzo of the Doge, he was not apprised of the circumstance till nearly 
two hours after it had occurred. Concluding that the nocturnal intruder could 
be no other than Manfredoni, he determined on taking signal vengeance on him, 
by getting him shut up in the prison of the Inquisition ; but when he found his 
daughter in the arms of him whom he imagined to be her seducer, his vindic- 
tive rage knew no bounds, and he ordered the attendants to efface the stain on 
the honour of his ancient house, by the blood of him who had inflicted it. 

“‘ The piercing shriek, with which the Lady Isotta recognised the face of her 
infamous betrayer, was the last knell of her departing reason. She never 
showed the slightest symptom of recollection after, except by insisting on being 
always attired as a bride ; a harmless fancy, in which her unhappy father in- 
dulged her, and seated ona low ottomam, she would sit for hours gazing on 
pn nuptial ring which still encircled the fiager on which Manfredeni had pla- 
ced it. 

** Beatrice, signor, was the great-grandmother ef my father, she related this 
story so often to her descendants, that one of them, distinguished for that love 
of literature, which marked our family, and which without vanity, I may say, 
has descended to us from father to son, wrote down the particulars, which I 
have so many times perused, that I repeat the history con amore, as you may 
have observed, signor, with my own comments Some. And by whom could 
the sad tale be related with greater claims for sympathy than from a descend- 
ant of the faithful nurse of its unhappy though lovely heroine *”’ 


WISE RESOLVES. 
From the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 

Musing over this boyish adventure, I fell into a deep slumber, and on 
awakening it took me some minutes before I could recall my senses suffi- 
ciently to know where I was. The whole face of things in my room was 
completely changed. Flowers had been put in the china vases upon the tables 
—two handsome lamps, shaded with gauses, stood upon the consoles—illustra- 
ted books, prints, and caricatures, were scattered about. A pianoforte had 
also, by some witchcraft, insinuated itself into a recess near the sofa—a hand- 
some little tea service, of old Dresden china, graced a small marguetin table 
—and alittle picquet table stood most invitingly beside the fire. I had 
searcely time to turn my eyes from one tothe other of these new eccu- 
—y when I heard the handle of my door gently turn, as if by some cautious 

and immediately closed my eyes and feigned sleep. Through my half-shut 
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lids T perceived the door opened. After a pause of about a second, the skirt 
of a white muslin dress —then a pretty foot stole a litile farther— 
and at last the slight and graceful figure of Emily Bingham advanced noise- 
lessly into the room. Fear had rendered her d ly pale; but the effect of 
her rich brown hair, braided plainly on either side of her cheek, euited so well 
the character of Ker features, I thought her far handsomer than ever. She 
came forward towards the table, and I now could perceive that she had some- 
thing in her hand resembling a letter. This she placed near my hand—so 
near as almost to touch it. She leaned over me—I felt her breath upon my 
brow, but never moved, At this instant a tress of her hair, becoming un- 
fastened, fell over upon my face. She started—the motion threw me off 
my guard, and! looked up. She gave @ faint, scarce audible shriek, and 
sank into the chair beside me. Recovering, however, upon the instant, she 
grasped the letter she had just laid down, and having crushed it between her 
fingers,threw it inte the fire. This done—as if the effort had been too much for 
her strength—she again fell back upon her seat, and looked so pale I almost 
thought she had fainted. 

Before I kad time to speak, she rose once more; and now her face was bath- 
ed in blushes, her eyes swam with rising tears, and her lips trembled with emo- 
tion as she spoke. : 

“ Ob, Mr. Lorrequer, what will you—what can you think of this? If you 
but knew—— ;” and here she faultered and again grew pale, while I with 
difficulty rising from the sofa, took her hand, and led her to the chair be- 
side it. 

‘And may I not know!” said I; “‘may I not know, my dear”—I am not 
sure I did not say dearest—‘‘ Miss Bingham, when, perhaps, the knowledge 
might make me the happiest of mortals ?”” 

This was a pretty plunge as a sequel to my late resolutions. 
face between her hands, and sobbed for some seconds. 

‘* At least,” said I, ‘‘as that letter was destined for me but a few moments 
since, I trust that you will let me hear its contents ” 

“Oh no—not now-~not now,” said she entreatingly ; and, rising at the same 
time, she turned to leave the room. I still held her hand, and pressed it with- 
in mine. I thought she reterned the pressure. I leaned forward to catch her 
eye, when the door was opened hastily, and a most extraordinary figure pre- 
sented itself. 

It was a short, fat man, with a pair of enormous moustaches, of a fiery red ; 
huge bushy whiskers of the same colour; a blue frock covered with braiding, 
and decorated with several crosses and ribbons ; tight pantaloons and Hessian 
boots, with long brass spurs. He held a large gold-headed cane in his hand, 
and looked about with an expression of very equivocal drollery, mingled with 
fear. 

«May I ask, sir,”’ said I, as this individual closed the door behind him; 
‘may I ask the reason fer this intrusion?” 

“Oh, upon my conscience. I’ll do—I’m sure to pass muster now,” said the 
well-known voice of Mr. O'Leary, whose pleasant features began to dilate 
amid the forest of red hairhe was disguised in. ‘ But I see you are engag- 
ed,’’ said he with a sly look at Miss Bingham, whom he had not yet recognis- 
ed; ‘*so I must contrive to hide myself elsewhere, I suppose.” 

“ Tt is Miss Bingham,” said I, “‘ who has been kind enough to come here 
with her maid, to bring me some flowers. Pray present my respectful 
compliments to Mrs. Bingham, and say how deeply I feel her most kind at- 
tention.” 

| gd rose at the instant, and, recovering her self possession at once, 
said— 

“You forget, Mr. Lorrequer, it is a secret from whom the flowers came; at 
least mamma hoped to place them in your vases without yourknowing. So, 
pray, don’t speak of it—and I’m sure Mr. O’ Leary will not tell.” 

If Mr. O’Leary heard one word of this artful speech, I know not, but he cer- 
tainly paid no attention to it, or the speaker, who left the room without his ap- 
pearing aware of it. 

‘* Now that she is gone—for which heaven be praised,’ said I to myself; 
“let me see what this fellow can mean.” 

As I turned from the door, I could scarcely avoid laughing aloud at the fi- 
gure before me. He stood opposite at large mirror, his hat on one side of his 
head, one arm in his breast, and the other extended, leaning upon his stick ; 
a look of as much ferocity as such features could accomplish had been assum- 
ed, and his whole attitude was a kind of caricature ef a melo-dramatic hero, 
in a German drama. 

““ Why, O’Leary, what is all this?” 

‘‘ Hush, hush,” said he in a terrified whisper—‘‘never mention that name 
again, till we are over the frontier.” 

“But, man, explain—what do you mean ?”’ 

“‘Can’t you guess,” said he, drily. 

“Impossible. Unless the affair at the saloon has induced you to take this 
disguise, I cannot conceive the reason.” 

‘Nothing farther from it, my dear friend ; much worse than that.” 

‘‘Qut with it, then, at once.” 

“‘ She’s come—she’s here—in this very house—No. 29, above the entre- 
sol.” 

‘* Who is here, in No. 29, above the entre-sol?” 

“Who, but Mrs. O'Leary herself. I was near saying bad luck to her.” 

‘“* And does she know you are here ?” : 

“ That is what I can’t exactly say,” said he; ‘but she has had the Livre 
des Voyageurs brought up to her room, and has been making rather unpleasant 
inquiries for the proprietor of certain ryt) pe beginning with O, which 
have given me great alarm—the more, as all the waiters have been sent for in 
turn, and subjected to Jong examiuation by her. So I have lost no time, but, 
under the auspices of your friend Trevanion, have become the fascinating fi- 
gure you find me, and am now Compte O’Lieuki, a Pole of noble family, ba- 
nished by the Russian government with a father in Siberia, and all that; and I 
hope, by the end of the week, to be able to cheat at ecarté and deceive the 
very police itself.” 

The idea of O’Leary’s assuming such a metamorphosis was teo absurd not 
to throw me intoa hearty fit of laughing, in which the worthy emigré indulged 
also. 

“* But why not leave this at once,” said I, ‘“‘if you are so much in dread of a 
recognition ?”’ 

“You forget the trial,” added O’Leary. 
all my bail is forfeited.” 

“True—I had forgot that. Well, now, your plans” 

‘Simply to keep very quiet here till the affair of the tribunal is over, and 
then quit France at once. Meanwhile, Trevanion thinks that we may, by a 
bold stratagem, send Mrs. O’Leary off on a wrong scent, and has requested 
Mrs. Bingham to contrive to make her acquaintance, and ask her to tea in her 
room, when she will see me, en Polonais, ata distance, you know—hear some- 
thing of my melancholy destiny from Trevanion—and leave the hotel quite 
sure she has no claim on me. Meanwhile, some others of the party are to 
mention incidentally having met Mr. O’Leary some where, or heard of his de- 
cease, or any pleasant little incident that may occur to thera.” 

“The plan is excellent,” said I, ‘for in all probability she may never come 
in your way again, if sent off on a good errand this time.” 

“That’s what I’m thinking,” said O’Leary ; ‘and I am greatly disposed to 
let her hear that I’m with Belzoni in Egypt, with an engagement to spend the 
Christmas with the Dey of Algiers. That would give her a very pretty tour 
for the remainder of the year, and showher the Pyramids. But, tell me fair- 
ly, am I a good Pole?”’ 

“ Rather short,” said I, ‘‘and alittle too fat, perhaps.” 

“That comes from the dash of the Tartar blood, nothing more; and my 
mother was Fin,” said he; ‘she'll never ask whether from Carlow or the 
Caucasus. How I revel in the theught that I may smoke in company without 
a breach of the unities. But I must go: thereis a gentleman with a quinsy 
in No. 8, that gives me a lesson in Polish this morning. So good bye, 
and don’t forget to be well enough to-night, for you must be present at my 
debut.” 

O'Leary had scarcely gone, when my thoughts reverted to Emily Bingham. 
I was not such a coxcomb as to fancy her in love with me; yet certainly there 
was something in the affair which looked not unlike it; and theugh, by such 
a circumstance, every embarrassment which pressed upon me had become in- 
finitely greater, I could not dissemble from myself a sense of pleasure at the 
thought. She was really a very pretty girl, and improved vastly upon ac- 
quaintance. ‘‘ Les absens ont toujours torts” is the truest proverb in any lan- 
guage, and I felt it in its fullest force when Trevanion entered my room. 

“Well, Lorrequer,” said he, * yourtime is certainly not likely to hang hea- 
vily on your hands in Paris, if occupation will prevent it, for I find you are just 
booked for a new scrape.” 

“ What can you mean?”’ said J, starting up. 

“ Why O'Leary, who has been, since your illness, the constant visiter at the 
Binghams—dining there every day, and spending his evenings—has just told 
me that the mamma is only waiting for the arrival of Sir Gay Lorrequer in 
Paris to open the trenches in all form; and from what she has heard of Sir 
Guy, she deems it most likely he will give her every aid and support in ma- 
king you the husband of the fair Emily.” 

“ And with good reason, too,” said I; “for if my uncle were only given to 
understand that I had once gone far in my attentions, nothing would induce 
him to break off the match. He was crossed in love himself when young, and 
has made a score of Lap a miserable since, in the benevolent idea of marry- 
ing them against eyery le. 
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my room, and surveying in turn each of the new occupants. ‘“ You must cer- 
= reckon upon seeing your fair friend here, or all this proprieté is sadly 
wasted. 

This was the time to explain all about Miss Bingham’s visit; andI did so, 
of course omitting any details which might seem to me needless, or involv- 
ing myself in inconsistency. 

ue listened patiently to the end—was silent for some moments—then 
a — 

‘« And you never saw the letter!” 

“Of course not. It was burned before my eyes.” 

"TI think the affair looks very serious, Lorrequer. You may have won this 
girl’s affections. It matters little whether the mamma be a hacknied match- 
maker, or the cousin a bullying duellist. If the girl have a heart, and that you 
have gained it”—— 

“*Then you must marry, you would say.” 
‘“ Exactly so—without the prompting of your worthy uncle. I see no other 
course open to me without dishonor. My advice, therefore, is, ascertain—and 
that speedily—how far your attentions have been attended with the success you 
dread—and then decide at once. Are you able to get as far as Mrs. Bingham’s 
room this morning !—If so, come along. I shall take all the frais of la chere 
mamma off your hands, while you talk to the daughter; and half-an-hour’s cou- 
"~ and resolution will do it all.” 

aving made the most effective toilet my means would permit, my right arm 
in a sling, and my step trembling from weakness, I sallied forth with Treva- 
nion to make love with as many fears for the result as the most bashful admirer 
ever experienced, when pressing his suit upon some haughty belle—but for a 


far different reason. 
THE PROPOSAL. 

On reaching Mrs. 40 apartments, we found that she had just left 
home to wait upon Mrs. O'Leary, and consequently, that Miss Bingham was 
alone. Trevanion, therefore, having wished me a safe deliverance through my 
trying mission, shook my hand warmly and departed. 

I stood forsome minutes irresolutely, with my hand upon the lock of the 
door. To think that the next few moments may decide the fortune of one’s 
after life, is a sufficiently anxious thought ; but that your fate may be so deci- 
ded, by compelling you to finish in sorrow what you have begun in folly, is still 
insupportable. Such, then, was my condition. I had resolved within myself, 
that if the result of this meeting should prove that I had won Miss Bingham’s 
affections, to propose for her at once in all form, and make her my wife. If, 
on the other hand, I only found that she, too, had amused herself with a little 
passing flirtation, why, then, I was now a free man once more; but, on cate- 
chising myself a little closer, also one somewhat disposed to make love de novo. 

With the speed of lightning my mind ran over every passage of our ac- 

quaintance—our first meeting—our solitary walks—our daily, hourly associa- 
tions—our travelling intimacy—the adventure at Chantraine. There was, it 
is true, nothing in all this which could establish the fact of wooing, but every 
thing which should convince an old offender like myself that the young lady 
was ‘‘en prise,” and that I myself—despite my really strong attachments else- 
where—was not entirely scathlesa. 
“Yes,” said I half aloud, as I once more reviewed the past, “it is but ano- 
ther chapter in my history in keeping with all the rest—one step has ever led 
me to a second, and so onto athird; what with other men have passed for 
mere trifles, have ever with me become serious difficulties; and the false en- 
thusiasm with which I ever follow any object in life, blinds me for the time, and 
mistaking zeal for inclination, I never feel how little my heart is interested in 
success, till the fever of pursuit is over.” 

These were pleasant thoughts for one about to throw himself at a pretty girl's 
feet, and pour out his ‘soul of love before her; but that with ine was the 
least part of it. Curran, they say, usually picked up his facts ina case from 
the opposite counsel's statements. I always relied for my conduct in carry- 
ing ou any thing, to the chance circumstances of the moment, and trusted to 
my animal spirits to give me an interest in whatever I was for the time being 
engaged in. 

I opened the door. Miss Bingham was sitting at a table, her head leaning 
upon her hands—some open letters which lay before her, evidently so occupy- 
ing her attention, that my approach was unheard. On my addressing her, she 
turned round suddenly, and became at first deep scarlet, then pale as death ; 
while, turning to the table, she hurriedly threw her letters intoa drawer, and 
motioned me to a place beside her. 

After the first brief and common-place inquiry for my health, and hopes for 
my speedy recovery, she became silent; and IJ, too, primed with topics innu- 
merable to discuss—knowing how short my time might prove before Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s return—could not say a word. 

‘‘T hope, Mr. Lorrequer,” said she, at length, ‘‘ that you have incurred no 
risque by leaving your room so early.” 

“I had net,” [ replied. ‘ But, even were there a certainty of it, the anx- 
iety I laboured under to see and speak with you alone, would have overcome all 
fears on this account. Since this unfortunate business has confined me to my 
chamber, I have done nothing but think over circumstances which have at leagth 
so entirely taken possession of me, that I must, at any sacrifice, have sought 
an opportunity to explain to you’’—-here Emily looked down, and I continued 
—‘ I need scarcely say what my feelings must long since have betrayed, that 
to have erjoyed the daily happiness of living in your society, of estimati 
your worth, of feeling your fascinations, were not the means most in request 
for him, whe knew, too well, how little he deserved, either by fortune or desert, 
to hope to make thee his; and yet, how little bas prudence or caution to do 
with situations like this.” She did not guess the animus of this speech. “I 
felt all I have described ; and yet, and yet, I lingered on, prizing too dearly the 
happiness of the present hour, to risque it by any avowal of sentiments, which 
might have banished me from your presence forever. {f the alternation of 
these hopes and fears have proved too strong for my reason at last, I cannot 
help it; and this it is which now leads me to make this avowal to you.” Emi- 
ly turned her head away from me; but her agitated manner showed how deep- 
ly my words had affected her; and I, too, now that I had finished, felt that I 
had been ‘‘ coming it rather strong.”’ 

“T hoped, Mr. Lorrequer,” said she, at length, ‘‘I hoped, I confess, to have 
had the opportunity of speaking with you.’ Then, thought I, the game is 
over, and Bishop Luscombe is richer by five pounds, than! wish him.——— 
“ Something, I know not what, in your manner, led me to suspect that your 
affections might lean towards me; hints you —— ; and, now and then, 
your chance allusions strengthened the belief, and I determined, at length, that 
no feeling of maidenly shame on my part should endanger the happiness of ei- 
ther of us, and I determined to see you; this was so difficult, that I wrote a 
letter, and that letter, which might have saved me all this distressing explana- 
tion, I burned before you this morning.” 

‘* But, why, dearest girl”—here was a plunge—“ why, if the letter could re- 
move any misconstruction, or could be the means of dispelling any doubt—why 
not let me see it?” 

‘Hear me out,” cried she, eagerly, and evidently not heeding what I said. 
‘«T determined if your affections were indeed on” —a flood of tears here broke 
forth, and drowned her words ; her head sank between her hands, and she sob- 
bed bitterly. P : 

‘Corpo di Baccho!” said I to myself, “It is all over with me; the poor 
girl is evidently jealous, and her heart will break.” 

Dearest, dearest Emily,” said I, passing my arm round her, and approach- 
ing my head close to her’s, “if you can think that any other love than yours 
could ever beat within this heart—that I could see you hourly before me—live 
beneath your smile, and gaze upon your beauty—and, still more than all—par- 
don the boldness of the thought—feel that I was not indifferent to you” —— 

“Oh! spare me this at least,” said she, — round her tearful eyes upon 
me, and looking most bewitchingly beautiful. ‘ Have I then showed you thus 

lainly ’— 
4 “Yes, dearest girl! That instinct which tells us we are loved has spoken 
within me. And here in this beating heart ’—— 
“Oh! say not more,” said she, “If I have, indeed, gained your affec- 
tions "—— 
“« If—if you have,” said I, clasping her to my heart, while she continued to 
sob still violently, and I felt half disposed to blow my brains out for my success, 
However, there is something in love-making as in fox-hunting, which carries 
you along in spite of yourself; and I continued to pour forth whole rhapsodies 
of love that the Pastor Fido could not equal. 
“ Enough,” said she, ‘‘it is enough that you love me, and that I have en- 
couraged your so doing. But oh! tell me once more, and think how much of 
future happiness may rest upon your answer—tell me, may not this be some 
passing attachment, which circumstances have created, and others may dispel ? 
Say, might not absence, time, or another more worthy ”’—— 
his was certainly a very rigid cross-examination when I thought the trial 
was over ; and not being exactly prepared for it, I felt no other mode of reply 
than pressing her taper fingers ardently to my lips, and muttering something 
that might pass for a declaration of leve unalterable, but, to my own ears, re- 
sembled a lament on my folly. 
** She is mine now,” thought I, ‘ so we must e’en make the best of it; and 
truly she is a very handsome girl, though not a Lady Jane Callonby. Thenext 
step is the mamma; but I do not anticipate much difficalty in that quarter.” 
* Leave me now,” said she, in a low and broken voice; ‘but promise not 
to speak of this meeting te any one before we meet again. I have my reasons ; 
believe me they are sufficient ones. So promise me this before we part.” 

Having readily given the required, I again kissed her hand and bade 





farewell, not a little puzzled the whole time at perceiving that ever since my 
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declaration and acceptance Emily seemed anything but happy, and evidently 
struggling against some secret feeling of which I knew nothing. ‘ Yes,” 
thought I, as I wended my way along the corridor, “the poor little girl is tre- 
mendously jealous, and I must have said many a thing during our intimacy to 
hurt her. However, that is all passed and gone; and now comes a new cha- 
racter for me: my next appearance will be ‘ en bon mari.’” 

THOUGHTS UPON MATRIMONY IN GENERAL, AND IN THE ARMY IN PARTICULAR. 

THE KNIGHT OF KERRY AND BILLY M‘CABE. 

‘*So,” thought I, as I closed the door of my room behind me, ‘“ I am accept- 
od—the die is east which makes me a Benedict ; yet Heaven knows there ne- 
ver was a man less disposed to be over joyous at his good fortuue!” Whata 
happy invention it were if, when adopting any road in life, we could only manage 
to forget that we had ever contemplated any other! It is the eternal looking- 
back in this world that forms the staple of all our misery ; and we are but ill- 
requited for such unhappiness by the brightest anticipations we can conjure up 
for the future. How much of all that “past” was now to become a source 
of painful recollection, and to how little of the future could I look forward with 
even hope! 

Our weaknesses are much more constantly the spring of all our annoyances 
and troubles than even our vices. The one we have in some sort of subjection ; 
we are perfectly slaves to the others. This thought came home most forcibly 
to my bosom, as I reflected upon the step which led me on imperceptibly to 
my present embarrassment. ‘* Well, c’est fini, now,” said I, drawing upon that 
bountiful source of consolation ever open to the man who mars his fortune— 
that ‘‘ what is past can’t be amended ;” which piece of philosophy, as well as 
its twin brother, that ‘all will be the same a hundred years hence,’”’ have been 
golden rules to me from my childhood. 

The transition from one mode of life to another perfectly different has ever 
seemed to me a great trial of a man’s moral courage; besides that the fact of 
quitting for ever anything, no matter how insignificant or valueless, is always 
attended with painful misgivings. My bachelor life had its share of annoyan- 
ces and disappointments, it is true ; but, upon the whole, it was a most happy 
one—and now I was about to surrender it for ever, not yielding to the impulse 
of affection and love for one without whom life were valueless to me, but mere- 
ly as a recompense for the indulgence of that fatal habit I had contracted of 
pursuing with eagerness every shadow that crossed my path. All my early 
friends—all my vagrant fancies—all my day-dreams of the future I was now to 
surrender—for, what becomes of any man’s bachelor friends wher. he is once 
married? Where are his rambles in high and bye-ways wher he has a wife? 
and what is left for anticipation after his wedding except, perhaps, to speculate 
upon the arrangement of his funeral? To a military man more than to any 
other these are serious thoughts. All the fascinations of an army life, in war or 
peace, lie in tho daily, hourly association with your brother officers—the morn- 
ing cigar, the barrack-square lounge—the afternoon ride—the game of billiards 
before dinner—the mess (that perfection of dianer society)—the plans for the 
evening—the deviled kicney at twelve—forming so many points of depariure 
whence you sail out upon your daily voyage through life. Versus these you 
have that awful perversion of all that is natural—an officer's wife. She has 
been a beauty when young, had black eyes and high complexion, a good figure, 
rather inclining to embonpoint, and a certain springiness in her walk, and a 
jauntiness in her air, that are ever sure attractions to a sub in a marching regi- 
ment. She can play backgammon, and sing ‘di tanti palpiti,” and, if an 
Trishwoman, is certain to be able to ride a steeple-chase, and has an uncle a lord, 
who (en parenthese) always turns out to be a certain title made by King James 
after his abdication. In conclusion, she breakfasts en papillote—wears her shoes 
down at heel—calls every officer of the regiment by his name~-has a great 
taste for increasing his majesty’s lieges, and delightsin London porter. To this 
genus of Frow I have never ceased to entertain the most thrilling abhorrence ; 
and yet how often have I seen what appeared to be pretty and interesting girls 
fall into something of this sort! and how often have I vowed any fate to myself 
rather than become the husband of a baggage-waggon wife! 

Had all my most sanguine hopes promised realizing—had my suit with Lady 
Jane been favorable, I could scarcely have bid adieu to my bachelor life 
without a sigh. ' No prospect of future happiness can ever perfectly exclude 
all regret at quitting our present state for ever. I am sure if I had been a ca- 
terpillar, that it would have been with a heavy heart that I donned my wings 
as a butterfly. Now the metamorphosis was reversed : need it be wondered if 
I were sad? 

So completely was I absorbed in my thoughts upon this matter, that I had 
not perceived the entrance of O’Leary and Trevanion, who. unaware of my 
being in the apartment, as I was stretched upon a sofa in a dark corner, drew 
their chairs towards the fire and began chatting. 

“Do you know, Mr. Trevanion,” said O’Leary, ‘“‘I am half afraid of this 
disguise of mine. I sometimes think I am not like a Pole; and if she should 
discover me”’ 

‘‘No fear of that in the world; your costume is perfect, your beard un- 
exceptionable. I could, perhaps, have desired a little less paunch; but up- 
on” 

“That comes of fretting, as Falstaff says; and you must not forget [ am 
banished from my country.” 

“‘ Now, as to your conversation, I should advise your saying very little—not 
one word of English. You may, if you like, call in the assistance of Irish 
when hard pressed.” 

‘‘T have my fears on that score. There is no knowing where that might 
lead to discovery. You know the story of the Knight of Kerry and Billy 
Macabe *” 

‘I fear I must confess my ignorance—I never heard of it.” 

‘Then may be you never knew Giles Daxon?” 

‘*T heave not that pleasure either.” 

‘‘ Lord bless me, how strange that is! I thought he was better known than 
the Duke of Wellington or the travelling piper. Well, I must tell you the 
story, for ithas a moral, too—indeed several morals; but you'll find that out 
for yourself. Well, it seems that one day the Knight of Kerry was walking 
along the Strand in London, killing an hour’s time, till the house was done 
prayers, and Hume tired of hearing himself speaking; his eye was caught by 
an enormous picture displayed upon the wall of a house, representing a human 
figure covered with long dark hair, with huge nails upon his hands, and a most 
fearful expression of face. At first the Knight thought it was Dr. Bowring ; 
but on coming nearer he heard a man with a scarlet livery and a cocked hat, 
call out, ‘ Walkin, ladies and gentleomen—the most vonderful curiosity ever 
exhibited—only one shilling—the vild man from the Chippoowango, in Africay 
—eats raw wittals without being cooked, and many other surprising and pleasing 
performances.’ 

The Knight paid hia money, and was admitted. At first the crowd prevent- 
ed his seeing anything—for the place was full to suffocation, and the noise aw- 
ful—for, besides the exclamations and applause of the audience, there were 
three barrel-organs playing ‘‘ Home, sweet Home !” and ‘Cherry Ripe,” and 
the wild man himse!f contributed his share to the uproar. At last, the knight 
obtained, by dint of squeezing, and some pushing, a place in the front, when, 
to his very great horror, he beheld a figure that far eclipsed the portrait with- 
out doors. 

It was of a man nearly naked, covered with long, shaggy hair, that grew 
even over his nose and cheek bones. He sprang about sometimes on his 
feet, sometimes on all-fours, but always uttering the most fearful yells, 
and glaring on the crowd, in a manner that was really dangerous. The Knight 
did not feel exactly happy at the whole proceeding and began heartily to wish 
himself back in the ‘* House,” even upon a committee of priviliges, when sud- 
denly, the savage gave a more frantic scream than before, and seized upon a 
morsel of raw beef, which a keeper extended to him upon a long fork, like a 
tandem whip—he was not safe, it appears, at close quarters ;—this he tore to 
pieces, eagerly, and devoured in the most voraciows manner, amid great clap- 
ping of hands, and other evidences of satisfaction frora the audience. I'll go, 
now, thought the Knight; for, God knows whether, in his hungry moods, he 
might net fancy to conclude his dinner with a member of parliament. Just at 
this instant, some sounds struck upon his ear that surprised him not a little. — 
He listened more attentively ; and, conceive if you can, his amazement, to 
find that, amid his most fearful cries, and wild yells, the savage was talking 
Irish, Laugh, if you like; but it’s truth I am telling you; nothing less than 
Irish Then he was jumping four feet high in the air, eating his raw meat ; 
pulling out his hair by handfulls; and, amid all this, cursing the whole com- 
pany to his heart's content, in as good Irish as ever was heard in Tralee. Now, 
though the knight had heard of red Jews, and white Negroes, he never hap- 
pened to read any account of an African Irishman; so, he listened very close- 
ly, and, by degrees, not only the words were known to him, but the very voice 
was familiar. At length, something he heard, left no further doubt upon his 
mind, and, turning to the savage, he addressed him in Irish, at the same time 
fixing a look of most serutinizing import upon him. 

“Who are you, you scoundrel ?’’ said the Knight. 

‘* Billy M‘Cabe, your honour.” 

‘And what do you mean by playing off these tricks here, instead of earning 
your bread like an honest man ‘” 

 Whisht,” said Billy, “and keep the secret. I’m earning the rent for your 
honor. One must do many a queer thing that pays two pound ten an acre for 
bad land ” 

This was enough : the Knight wished Billy every success, and left him amid 
the vociferous applause of awell-satisfied audience. This adventure, it seems, 
has made the worthy Knight a great friend to the introduction of poor laws; 
for, he remarks very truly, that more of Billy’s countrymen might take a fancy 
toa savage life, if the secret was found out, 








Che Albion. 


_It was impossible for me to preserve my incogaito, as Mr. O'Leary concluded 
his story, and I was obliged to join in the mirth of Trevanion, who laughed 
loud and long, as he finished it. 
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MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K. S. F. 


[Formerly private, afterwards Serjeant, in 95th Rifles, and latterly a Captain 
of Rifles in the Brittsh Legion.] 
( Third Extract.) 

A few days after our arrival at Villa de Mula, a night expedition was made 
by a part of our division te surprise and cut off one or two French regiments 
that occupied an advanced position on our right during the night, and retired 
every morning about daylight. Our regiment got under arms at ten o’clock at 
night. We were soon afterwards joined by several companies of the 43d and 
52d, together with one or two troops of the Light Dragoons, and some of our 
favourite Germans. We imagined some enterprise, requiring much secrecy, 
was about to be undertaken, as strict orders were generally issued to avoid 
talking among the men, and to refrain from lighting their pipes, so that our ap- 
proach on the march might not be indicated to the enemy. Even the wheels 
of the carriages of two of Captain Ross's guns, that accompanied us, were muf- 
fled round with straw to prevent their creaking. 

In this disposition we marched in the direction of the left of the enemy’s 
position which rested on Villa de Puerco. We had all loaded before marching 
and were anxiously looking forward to the result, when we were directed to 
enter a large field of standing corn, and to throw ourselves on the ground. 
There we lay anxiously waiting the first dawn of day for the expected engage- 
ment. At length the cold gray of the morning appeared faintly in the east, 
when the commands were given with scarce a pause between to “fall in,” 
“double,” and extend.” his was accomplished in a moment, and forward 
we ran through the corn field up te an eminence, loeking down from which we 
beheld a gallant skirmish below. The 14th Dragoons were in the act of charg- 
ing a body of French infantry, who had, however, thrown themselves into a 
square. The cavalry cheered forward in gallant style, but the French, veteran 
like, stood firm to meet the onset, pouring in at the same time a close running 
fire that emptied many saddles. Lieutenant-Colonel Talbot, who headed the 
charge, fell almost immediately, together with the Quarter-Master. After an 
unavailing attempt to shake the square the cavalry was obliged to retire—a 
movement which the enemy on their part immediately imitated. An attempt 
was made to annoy them with our guns, but in consequence of their smallness, 
being but light field-pieces, as well as the quick retreat of the French, our shots 
were attended with very little effect. 

The following day we buried Colonel Talbot and the Quarter-Master close 
to the porch of the little chapel in the village we occupied—a somewhat roman- 
tic looking spot for a soldier’s grave. The miscarriage of our enterprise, it 
was generally rumoured, had brought our General into bad odour at head quar- 
ters; indeed, for some days after, I thought he wore a troubled look, as though 
he took our failure to heart. 

As I have remarked in the preceding Number, two of our companies alter- 
nately did duty at Fort Conception, in front of our position. The orders is- 
sued to the officer commanding the piquet were to blow up the fort on the ap- 
proach of the enemy, fur which purpose it was undermined in several places 
by some of our artillerymen, who were left to fire the mines when the order 
should be given. 

On the morning of the 19th of July our company and another were on duty 
at the fort, and it was generally expected we should be attacked on the mor- 
row. I think the intelligence was brought by a deserter. The fort contained 
a great quantity of good English rum and biscuit, which Captain O’Hare al- 
iowed the men of the two companies to help themselves to, and fill their can- 
teens, upon their promise, which they kept, not to get drunk. The following 
morning, before it was scarcely light, the enemy proved the correctness of our 
anticipations by advancing upon us in fheavy columns, preceded by their light 
troops. The command was given to fire the mines, and we retired upon our 
division. About three minuter after our quitting the fort, that beautiful build- 
ing, that had excited the admiration of so many beholders, was broken, as by 
the shock of an earthquake, into a blackened heap of ruin. 

We retreated to under the walls of Almeida, where we halted until the 23d, 
at night, when we experienced a storm that for violence, while it lasted, ex- 
ceeded anything I had ever before beheld. The lightning, thunder, wind, and 
rain were absolutely awful. I had with a few other men sought shelter in the 
hollow of a rock, where we were not a little amazed at the numbers of snakes 
and lizards which the occasional gleams of lightning showed us running about 
in all directions, as though the tempest had the effect of bringing them all from 
their holes. 

At break of day, the music that we were now getting quite accustomed to 
—namely, the cracking of the rifles of our outlying piquet, gave us intelligence 
of the enemy’s advance. Our company was immediately ordered to support 
our piquet, which was commanded by the Hon. Captain Stewart. Captain 
O'Hare placed us behind some dilapidated walls, where we waited as a support 
to the piquet then engaged about half a mile in our front, and slowly retreat- 
ing uponus. They had already, as it afterwards appeared, had several men 
killed, while Lieutenant M’Culloch had been wounded and taken prisoner with 
several men. We could distinctly see the enemy’s columns in great force, and 
we had little time for observation, as our pquet ran in upon us followed by the 
French light troops, with which we were speedily and hotly engaged. The 
right wing of the 52d Regiment at this period was drawn up about 100 yards 
in our rear behind a low stone wall. While we were skirmishing, however, 
with the French tirailleurs in our front, one or two troops of the French caval- 
ry which, from the similarity of uniform, we had taken for our Germans, whip- 
ped on our left flank, between our company and the wing of the 52d Regiment, 
when a cry of ‘the French cavalry are upon us,’’ came too late as they charg- 
ed inamongst us Taken thus unprepared, we could oppose but little or no 
resistance. Trampled down and sabred, our men fell on every side. A 
French dragoon had seized me by the collar, while several others, us they pass- 
ed did me the honour of cutting at me with their swords. The man who had 
collared me had got his sabre’s point at my breast, when a volley was fired by 
the 52nd in our rear, who at this time found their mistake, a shot from whom 
tumbled the horse of my captor. He fell heavily with the animal on his leg, 
dragging me down with him. 

It was but for a moment however; determined to have one brief struggle 
for liberty, I freed myself from the dragoon’s grasp, and dealing him a severe 
blow with the butt of my rifle, I rushed up to the wail of our 52d, which I was 
in the act of clearing at a jump when I received a shot under the cap of the 
right knee. I immediately fell, and found myself incapacitated from standing. 
In this emergency there seemed a speedy prospect of my falling into the hands 
of the French again, as our division was in rapid retreat, when a comrade of 
the name of Little generously took me upon his back, and was proceeding as 
fast as he was able with me toward the bridge of the river Coa, over which 
our men were fast pouring, when, poor fellow, he received a shet through the 
arm, smashing the bone, and lodged in my thigh, which ball remains in my thigh 
to this day, and can be felt now as plainly asthe day I received it, although 
twenty-nine years have gone by.* In this extremity Little was obliged to 
abandon me, but making a great effort, I managed to get over the bridge, from 
the other side of which Captain Ross’s guns were in full roar covering our re- 
treat. 

In this affair my own company alone sustained a severe loss. Our return 
was—‘ one officer, Lieut. Cohen, dangerously wounded, eleven file killed aud 
wounded, and forty-five taken prisoners.” My old Captain, O’Hare, had only 
eleven men on parade next day. The preceding affairs will serve to show the 
unmilitary reader that skirmishes are frequently more partially destructive than 
general actions, although attended with but little of their celebrity. For my 
own part, I never was nearer to death, excepting the night we took Badajoz, 
than on the above occasion. A singular escape that occurred in the person of 
a manof the name of Charity, of my own company, now in Chelsea Hos- 
pital, fell under my own eye. He had fallen when‘ the cavalry first came 
upor us, wounded inthe head by a sabre. While on the ground he received 
another severe sword slash onthe seat of honour, and a shot through the arm, 
the latter nodoubt from the 52nd. Yet after all this he managed to escape, 
and, ‘*Clothed in scarlet lived to tell the tale.’’ 

Although in a crippled state, and faint with loss of blood, urged by a strong 
desire of escaping imprisonment among the French, I managed, by the help 
of a stick I had picked up, to ascend a hill on the other side of the bridge over 
the Coa. On the summit I found a chapel, which was turned into a temporary 
hospital, where a number of wounded men were taken to have their wounJs 
dressed by the surgeons of our brigade. Fortunately I had not long to wait 
for my turn, as everything was done with great dispatch, as we expected the 
arrival of the French every moment. 

The surgeons advised all who were by any means capable of moving to get 
on as they could towards Pinhel, as there were no mules or waggons to ac- 
commodate us then. There were about twenty of my own regiment wound- 
ed, and, helped on by turns by the most able of these, we commenced our 
slow and painful march. At the first village we reached, the Juiz, or chief 
magistrate of it, put the worst of our wounded into bullock carts. Among 
those thus favoured I was one; and although crammed with four others into 
one of these wretched little vehicles, not capable of accommodating more than 





* We have felt the ball in Costello’s thigh, and read his discharge, which enumerates 
—a wounded left thigh and right knee at Almeida, wound of right leg at Badajoz, of 
right handand loss of forefinger at Waterloo: for which, on reduction, he was awarded 





a pension of 6d, a-day.—Ep. 
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we sapite I thought it a blessing for which I could not feel sufficiently 
thankful. 

In this manner we were dragged along all night, and on the follew- 
ing morniag, when I felt so dreadfally pained from less of blood and my 
confined position, that when we halted at a village a shert time after day- 
light, I could not move at all. While the wounded men here were re- 
freshing their feverish lips with some water that was eagerly demanded, 
Lord Wellington and some of his staff came selloping uP: Glancing his eye 
at us for a moment, and seeing our crowded i in the carts, he in- 
stantly gave an order to one of fis staff to obtain additional conveyance from 
ee Juiz de Fora, and also food and wine. His Lordship then rode off towards 

Imeida. 

Al:hough neither bread nor wine made their appearance, a few additional 
carts were produced, into one of which I was transferred with three other 
men. One of these, a poor young fellow who had been shot through the 
body, after we had proceeded a few miles, fell over me in a dying state with- 
Out my possessing the power of removing him. It was a horrible situation ; 
the blood and foam falling from his lips pon my face, with his glazing eyes 
fixed on mine, and yet without the capability of moving. In ths situation, 
the horrors of which survived in my mind for some time afterwards, death 
put a period to the sufferings of my companion, but without granting me 
any respite for some hours, as the drivers could not find time to remove the 
corse. 

We arrived at Fraxedas, on the road to Coimbra, where we found the first 
division of Guards encamped outside of the town. Here I got rid of my 
dead companion, and we all had our wounds re-dressed. The Guard behaved 
with a kindness to us which I can never forget. As we had no orderly men to 
attend us, forty men of the Guards, under an officer, were ordered to supply 
this want. 

From Fraxedas we pursued our way to the Mondego, and from thence we 
passed in boats down the river, through Coimbra, to the sea-port of Figueras. 
Sick and ill as I was, I well recollect the exquisite scenery that met our gaze 
on the banks of the river that took usto Figueras. At this port we em- 
barked for Lisbon,where in a short time we landed, and were carried on stretch- 
ers to the hospital by some men of the Ordinanza, or Portuguese militia.— 
While on board it was found several of our poor fellows had maggots engendered 
in their wounds: to cure this evil the Doctor used to syringe with sweet 
oil ; but several lost their limbs in consequence: this was occasioned through 
the heat of the weather. 

From regular and kind treatment there I soon managed to recover from my 
wounds ; but before I was convalescent the battle of Busaco had been fought, 
the only action I was absent from in the country. 

It is here perhaps necessary to observe, before I continue my personal nar- 
rative, that Lord Wellington, finding himself greatly unequal to cope with the 
enemy's numbers, was obliged to retreat. This he performed, it is well known, 
in a skilful manner, having long before ery the probability of such an 
event by the erection of the lines at Torres Vedras. During the retreat Lord 
Wellington ordered the people of the country to accompany the army, and to 
destroy those things they could not carry with them. By this precaution 
Massena’s army, that was following the track of the British and Portuguese, 
was reduced to the greatest privations from want of food and other necessa- 
ries, of which the Marshal bitterly complained in his dispatches at this period. 
Perhaps few events in the Peninsular war reflected more credit upon Lerd 
Wellington as acommander than the admirable manner in which he had 
thus drawn an overwhelming army of the French to actual famine, in 
front of works that afforded security and plenty to his comparatively small 
force. 

In the beginning of October, 1810, I rejoined my regiment Méar a small vil- 
lige on the lines of Torres Vedras, called Arruda, where I found my old Cap- 
tain, after his severe loss, had scraped a snug company together, partly from 
men who had made their escape from the French after Almeida, but chiefly 
from a batch of recruits that joined our first battalion, with the third battallion 
of our regiment, that came from England while [ was in hospital. It was a 
preity little place enough, until we mounted our piquets in it, when our men 
dreadfully defaced it, partly from a belief that the French might possibly en- 
ter it—a pleasure, however, they never had. The inhabitants, from its ex- 
posed situation, had nearly all fled, with only the means of taking a few of 
their most portable valuables with them, so that nearly all the houses were 
furnished and empty. From the circumstance of the town being very plea- 
santly situated, it had been chiefly a ceuntry resort for the rich people of 
Lisbon, and now presented a picture of desolation. The most splendid furni- 
ture, in many instances, had been left to all the ravage of the thoughtless 
soldiery. I have seen the most elegant looking-glasses taken down from the 
mantel-piece and wantonly broken te obtain a piece to shave by; so with the 
furniture—it was used as common firing for the piquets. One’s heart natural- 
ly sickens at the destructive wantonness of soldiers on a campaign. 

One laughable instance of the men’s thoughtlessness in destroying the pro- 
perty in the village oceurs at this moment to my memory. We hed in our 
company a facetious fellow, an Irishman, of the name of Tom Crawley. He 
was of prodigious stature and bulk, and although capable of felling an ox with 
a blow of his huge fist, he was remarkable for his gentleness and good-nature : 
indeed, this virtue rendered him generally a very quieecent butt for the jokes and 
witticisms of oftentimes the most puny. Crawley was always getting into 
scrapes of one kind or another, and not being as dexterous in screening him- 
self as others, he generally paid the penalty of his misdoings. Im the in- 
stance I am about to allude to, our company was on piquet at Arruda. We 
had, as usual, made” a blazing fire close to the stables of a large house, which 
we had noticed in the morming to contain a very handsome carriage—the only 
one I had an opportunity of seeing in Portugal. Rather late in the evening we 
missed Tom Crawley--who, by the way, had a great love of exploring the 
houses of the village, and whom we imagined to be employed in his favorite 
amusement, looking for wine. After having consumed sundry chairs to keep 
alive our fire, we found it necessary to obtain fresh fuel to keep up the blaze, 
and while consulting where it was to come from, one fellow, with an oath, 
proposed to burn the Portuguese coach. The novelty of the thing among 
our thoughtless fellows was received with acclamations, and as our officers 
were absent in a house close by, several started up on their legs for the purpose. 
The stable-doors were immediately opened, and the coach wheeled backwards 
into our large blazing fire. ‘ This will make a jolly roast!” exclaimed seve- 
ral of the men, as the paint and panneling began to crack under the influence 
of the beat. Our scamps were laughing, and enjoying what they called a ca- 
pital joke, while the flames just began to curl up around the devoted vehicle, 
when a roar like that of a bull came from its interior, and threw us for a mo- 
ment into consternation; immediately afterwards one of the glasses was 
dashed out, and Tom Crawley’s big head was thrust out of the window, amid 
shouts of laughter from the men, as he cried owt—‘‘Oh! bad luck to your 
sowls! are you going to burn me alive?” At the same moment,urged powerful- 
ly by the heat of his berth, he made the most violent offorts to open the 
door, which, from the handle being heated, was a difficult and painful opera- 











tion. We hed some trouble before we could extricate the poor fellow, and 
then not before he was severely scorched. It afterwards eppeared he had 
gone half tipsy to get a snooze in the carriage, when he was so warmly awoke. 
After this occurrence, Tom Crawley used to boast of going to sleep with an 
eye open. 

At this period the French soldiers and ourselves bad established a very ami- 
cable feeling apart from duty in the field. It was acommon thing for us to 
meet each other daily at the houses between our lines, when perhaps both par- 
ties would be in search of wine and food. In oneof these houses so situated, 
I remember once finding Crawley, in a drunken state, in company with two 
French soldiers. I was mortified by the merriment his appearance excited, be- 
ing drunk, and could with difficulty get him away, as he stripped, asd offered to 
bex both the French soldiers for laughing at him. é, 

About the middle of November we made a movement in following the 
French to Santarem, which strongly fortified town they retreated to, burnin 
the different villages through which they passed. When we came in sight o 
Santarem, our company had to cross ariver, called the Rio Mayor, that dis- 
charged itself into the Tagus, which latter river lay upon our right. In ere- 
cuting this, we met with rather a warm reception fromthe enemy. The scene 
occurred in an attempt to get an insight into their position. But we were 
obliged to retreat, and we took up our cantonments at a place called Valié.— 
Our company were here quartered in an ale-house that stood within a stone’s 
throw of our inlying piquet. The 43rd Regiment was stationed at some dis- 
tance on our left, and the 52nd on our right. During the period we remained 
stationed here, we enjoyedthe most quiet and uninterrupted repose, our sole 
employment being to watch the French movements. 

Some of our men here, for want of better employment, succeeded in con- 
structing a still, with which they made spirits from the grapes with which the 
country abounded. A discovery, however, soon took place, and, to the chagrin 
of the men, the still was discovered by our old Captain. 

While we remained at Valle I hada rather narrow escape of assassination. 
I had crossed the hills to buy some rum at the quarters of the 52d Regiment, 
and was on my way back, when I fell in with @ Portuguese soldier of the 3rd 


Cacadores. The man showed a disposition to quarrel, the more particularly, I 
thought, as he perceived I was quite unarmed. Having replied sharply to 
some abuse he cast upon our treops, by reflecting upon his own countrymen, 


he flew into a furious rage, drew his bayonet, and made a rush at me with no 
very equivocal intent. Being rather an active fellow at that period, I avoided 
his impetuous onset by stepping aside and knocking him down with my fist. I 
was in the act of wrenching the bayonet from his hand, when several of his 
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came up, to whom he immediately recounted in e ed terms 


_ “comrades 
the cause of our disagreement. Before the man had half concluded, there was a 


general ery of ** Kili the English dog!” My fate seemed certain; they had 

wn their bayonets, and were edvancing towards me with that bloodthirsty 

“Yook which I fancy only a Portuguese can do justice to, when a party of men 
-of the 52d appeared, to whom I immediately called out. The tables were now 
tarned, and the Cacadores fled. 

The sanguinary nature of the Portuguese at the period I allude to was well 
‘known. hen crossed or excited, nothing but the shedding of blood could 
allay their passion. It was always with the greatest possible difficulty we 
-could preserve our French prisoners from being butchered by them even in 
‘¢old blood. They would hang upon the rear of a detachment with prisoners 
dike so many wolves or carrion birds waiting a fit opportunity to satiate their 
dove of vengeance, and it required all the firmness and vigilance of our troops 
‘to keep them in check. It was well known that even our own men here fell 
dn stepping between them and the French, whom they had marked out as vic- 
tims. Further on in my narrative I shall have occasion to give ene of the ma- 
‘ny instances of their ferocity. ~ 

Among other laughable circumstances that made the time pass gaily enough 
~while we remained here was a ghost story, in which Tom Crawley cut rather 
% conspicuous figure. Our company had turned into our quarters for repose, 
when shortly after in rashed Tom Crawley like a distracted man. 

“ Bring me some salt and water for the love of God, boys!” he immediate- 
ly demanded ; “I have seen a ghost.” 

“ What sort of ghost, Crawley?” sung out a dozen voices from the men, 
~who immediately became alive to the fun. 

“Oh, a Portuguese ghost, as sure as the Lord,” replied Crawley. ‘Give 
vane a little water with some salt in it.” 

This salt water, I must — to the unintiated, according to a valgar su- 

rstition in Ireland, is absolutely necessary to be drunk by those who may 
dhave seen a phantom before seeing a light, as a neglect of the precaution was 
ure to be followed by an evil influence. As soon therefore as a tin mea- 
sure was brought to the agitated Tom, not filled indeed with salt and water, 
but, I am sorry to say, a much more objectionable liquid, Crawley drank it off 
with an avidity as if his future salvation depended upon it: the men of our com- 
pany meanwhile were nearly dying with laughter at Tom’s credulity. 

At length, something like silence being restored, Crawley took a seat, at 
‘the same time making many wry faces that were sufficiently accounted for by 
“the potion he had swallowed. He then told us in a very solemn manner, that 

‘he had distinctly seen the semblance of a cagadore in Colonel Elder’s regi- 
timent, the 3rd Cagadores, who used to sell our men rum on the retreat from 
‘Almeida, and who was afterwards killed at the battle of Busaco. 

“< But did you not speak to it ?” inquired Jack Murphy. 

“ You know I can’t talk Portuguese,"’ replied Crawley. 

“* A ghost can talk any language; he would have spoken English to you if 
“you talked to him,” observed another. 

“«But I was in too great a fright to talk at all to him till he vamished away 
“among the trees. 

Poor Tom Crawley! His ghost story afforded nus ample amusement for 
‘maany weeks afterwards, although I remember it served to procure him a few 
‘extra guards for having woke the Captain of our company in an adjoining room 
‘by the noise he had oceasioned by his spiritual narration. 

About this period we had a regiment of Brunswickers sent to join our divi- 
sion, and one of our least amusing duties soon consisted in watching them, to 
prevent their deserting to the enemy. It was the prevalence of this honourable 
propensity among them, I believe, that induced Lord Wellingten to distribute 
their force among the different divisions of the army. These ‘death and 

Ty men,” as we used to term them from their badge of the skull and cross 

which was worn on their shakos and accoutrements, were dressed in 
dark een. which but too frequently enabled them to steal past our guards and 
join the French, among whom many of theirconnexions were. Among other 
attributes, with which these allies were gifted, was a canine appetite, which 
-induced them to kill and eat all the dogs they could privately lay hold of. By 
thie means the different dogs of the division disappeared before the Bruns- 
wickers with a celerity truly astonishing, and we were in ignorance of their fate 
until the fact became openly proclaimed and acknowledged. Among other ani- 
male thus “ potted for consumption” was a dog that had much attached itself 
te our regiment, that we had christened ‘‘ Rifle.’’ This dog could never be 
induced to leave us, and upon one or two occasions when we had lost it, it al- 
ways managed to rejein us again. We used often to joke among ourselves at 
our dog’s antipathy to a red coat, and his decided preference to rifle green ; but 
although poor fellow, he had survived many of our skirmishes, in which he 
used to run about barking and expressing his delight as much as a dog could, 
it was only, after all, to be devoured by the insatiable jaws of the Bruns- 
awickers. 
re 


NIMROD IN FRANCE. 


Next to our own country, France will ever be the most interesting object of 


-an Englishman’s inquiries. Our ancient possessions in it, and the frequent 


centests we have been engaged in with its inhabitants, connect their history 
with our own ; the extent of their dominion and influence; their supposed su- 
periority in elegance and peliteness in the common relations of life ; their emi- 
uence in the arts and sciences, and that intercourse of thought, if I may so call 
it, which subsists between us by the mutual communications of literary produc- 
tions, together with the changes that have lately taken place in our relative si- 
tuations as nations, make them peculiarly interesting to us at the present time. 
To use the language of a clever writer, “ we cannot but find our account in 


‘ knowing their whole story ; to be intimately acquainted, in short, with the cha- 


racter, genius, and sentiments of this great nation.” 

Wor the readier elucidation of my subjects, I shall class them under sundry 
heads, and agreeing with the immortal Cicero, that the first great taw of wri- 
ting history is—not to dare to say any thing that is false; and the next not to 
fe afraid to speak the truth, I shall speak of things as 1 have found them. 


MY ARRIVAL AT CALAIS. 


‘Whoever has undergone the punishment ef travelling from London to Dover 
by a night-coach, must recollect the usual meeting of the passengers ‘up and 
down ones” as they are called on the road (and truly so, for it is all “up and 

~dewn” on this road) in a comfortless-looking room in the straggling town of 
Rochester. Such having been my situation on a dark and wet night in Octo- 
ber, 1830, and in none of the happiest moods, forasmuch as, according to John- 
son, we never do any thing consciously for the last time without sadness of 
hheart,—and I had just quitted a residence very much to my mind, and in which 
I had passed ten of the happiest years of my whole life,—I was attracted to a 
discussion that was going on touching the hotels of Calais, and particularly to 
the following sentence from a respectable-looking Englishman: “I was very 
well accommodated,” said he, “at the ‘ Flying Horse ;’ Mrs. Symmonds, the 
landlady, is an excellent old woman, and her charges are reasonable.” That 
is the house for me, thought I within myself; although neither a flying nor any 
ether sort of horse will now avail me, the reasonable charges may. Then, rea- 
der imagine me at the “ Flying Horse,” ushered into a room with a well sand- 
ed floor, and vis-a-vis to a dead wall—the room in which I was to live and dine . 
Then the persons I was to live with! They consisted of a retired London 
tredesman ; a lieutenant-colonel of the East-India service, with about an ownce 
of liver, and in the last stage of both mental and bodily existence ; and a man 
whe teok more liberties with the English language in half an hour, than the 
Roman writers did with theirsin an age. But enough of this; at least I had 
enough of it after the first evening, and, Englishman-like,sat and sulked by my- 
self m a private room for the next ten dayr. 

But at the expiration of this period, what was the imp.ession on my mind of 
Calais and of France? Why, to speak the truth, I was thoroughly disgusted 
with a great deal that I saw—particularly with the filthy state of several of 
the streets and lanes, and also with some of the unsightly habits of the peo- 


“T shall never endure all this,” said I to myself ; “TI will return to my own 
country at all hazarde ;” when the door of my sitting-room opened, and in walk- 
ed my family, who had necessarily been detained in Hampshire, until the sale 
ef my effects was accomplished. Grumbling now was of no avail. ‘Here | 
am,” recurred [, ‘and I must make the best of a bad bargain.” I had, in 
fact, nothing for it but to endeavour,to put my mind into that state, which Ho- 
race recommends, which would make a man, if not happy, contented, even at 
Ulubre. I took a house in the town and furnished it ; and afterwards found out 
the difference between looking out of my windows in Hampshire on a tasteful- 
ly teid-out flower garden, inhaling the perfume of the rose, and various other 

-Sweet-scenting shrubs, and looking out of those in Calais upon a small butch- 
ec’s shop, and inhaling the odours from a filthy gutter on the opposite side of 
the street. Luckily for my comfort, however, at the end of a year I got a per- 
eon to take the lease off my hands, and I retired to a pretty little chateau in the 
country, at which I now reside. But I was not idle during my residence at 
Calais. I wrote and & pamphlet on the currency,which nobody read, 
and three papers in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ which everybody read. 

It would be absurd in me to say much more of the town of Calais, notwith- 
#tanding it once cut so conspicuous a figure in British history, some signs 
of which are now visible—the figure of the cat on the top of one house 
in the Grande-place, and of a duck on the other, foreramples.* Still, as there 


e wis the extremities to which the Calaisians were put, when their tewn was be- 
nt by Edward the Third, the two houses here alluded | al said to have been soldby 
famishing owners, one for a duck, the other for a cat. 








may be some am your numerous readers who, like myself, have been 
satisfied with old land, despite of all her faults, and not visited foreign 
parts from inclination, it may not be amiss to observe, that it is rather a pretty 
town, and very much improved in many respects since I first knew it—particu- 
larly as to the cleanliness of thestreets and lanes, although further improvement 
is desirable. Its noble church, built by the English, is its chief ornament ; 
but its astounding feature is the mumber and magnificence of its hotels, two- 
and-twenty in number, with about as much business-doing in all of them, col- 
lectively, as would suffice for six. The country about it is about the ugliest 
my eyes ever beheld; notwithstanding which—taking into consideration mat- 
ters of more importance, such as the speedy communication with England, its 
noble pier extending nearly a mile into the sea ; its fine range of sands, as sound 
asa brick floor, and the salubrity of the air—highly salubrious to those who are 
quite sound in theirlungs. — 

Calais, or its vicinity, is, in my opinion, the most desirable place in Franoe 
for an Englishman to reside at, whose ambition does not lead him at once to 
the capital of la belle France. It is called a dulltown ; but I do not admit the 
charge. If the daily arrival of three steam-hoats, and often of double that 
number, together with at least half a dozen public coaches, together with fami- 
lies en route, do not satisfy the gapers, it is hard to say what would. And 
amongst the advantages of Calais to the generality of John Bulls and their la- 
dies, is the fact of almost every tradesman in the town speaking, or at least an- 
derstanding, the English language ; and if the latter—the ladies—must dance 
and go to the theatre, they will not be disappointed in those respects, and on 
every day in the week! 

But, have I forgotten the splendid mew rooms, and the baths, erected two 
years back? They are certainly a great acquisition to the place, and if they 
had been built ten, instead of two years tek the town would have found its 
account, by not being nearly eclipsed, as it is, by the superior allurements of 
Boulogne. 

There are two trifling features in the character of Calais which I do not feel 
inclined to pass over, inasmuch as they have often been contemplated by me, 
without having been satisfactorily accounted for. 

The first is, that with ten thousand inhabitants, which may be considered the 
population of a city, Calais exhibits the quiet ef a village. The second relates 
to the fact that, notwithstanding the number of travellers—families and others 
—that must be daily in the town, it is only now and then that any of them are 
to be seen in the streets, when once conducted te their hotels. This can only 
be accounted for by one er other of the following causes :—They may think 
there is nothing in the town worthy of their locking at; those who have 





} been travelling by land may be fatigued, and those landed from the steam-boats 


may be sick; and consequently they keep within doors. What Calais was, 
previous to the last peace, I am unable to say ; but on the authority of Mr.Brum- 
mel there were only thirteen houses in the Graude-plaee which had glass in the 
windows of them. That English money has made it what it now is, no one will 
be inclined to deny ; and when I first knew it, it was in a most flourishing con- 
dition, bat which cannot now be said of it. 


LIVING AT CALAIS. 

Of the expenses of housekeeping; or, of what is expressed by the broader 
term of “living,” in the town and neighbourhood of Calais, I am now pretty 
well able to form a judgment. Im the articles for eating, merely, including 
grocery, I consider there is not more than five per cent. difference between 
this part of France (including Boulogne) and England; but be it remembered 
that, for obvious reasons, this part of France is the dearest in the kingdom.— 
It is in the cellar that the great saving is effected; next, in taxes and house 
rent. My own texas, although I have two houses and a fourwheel carriage, 
only amount to twenty-six francs per annum; and, for a house pleasantly si- 
tuated and detached, with three sitting rooms, with large garden and paddock, 
double coach-house, stable, &c , I only pay 26/. per anaum. Brandy I sel- 
dom touch; but for 2s. per bottle I drink, purchased by the ‘ piece,” as 
good claret as | would desire to drink ; and there is no doubt, but that the 
cheapness of vinous and spirituous liquors is the inducement to many thoe- 
— of persons living in this country, and the cause of their dying here as 
well. 

There is one other little feature—call it adimple if you will—in the history 
of this place. Every day in the year, a waggon-load of champagne arrives in 
it for shipment to England! And the mention of an article of merchandise 
leads me to the fact, that the lace trade, carried on here chiefly by the English, 
is now flourishing te an unheard-of extent. Operatives, as they are called, are 
earning from two to three pounds a week, whilst their employers are getting 
rich. It is only lately that spotted lace has been manufactured by machinery, 
and the trade in that article is both flourishing and profitable, but confined to 
the English, in a company of whom, as the inventors, is the patent invested. 
Still the introduction of machinery here, and its occasional beneficial results, 
have not been without their accompanying, and we may say, natural evils. 
By giving an unnatural stimulus to an increse of population, it has spread po- 
verty when the new source of demand forlabeur has removed, and produced 
much misery. 

TRADESMEN. 

Thave dealt with the same tradesmen ever since [ have been in France,with one 
exception, and I returned to him the last year, finding that I had not gained 
by the change. I have found them correct in their accounts, uniformly civil 
and accommodating. They are partly accused of having one price for the 
English and another fer the French, but I have not been able to detect that 
species of imposition. I am, however, able to state on authority, that one of 
this elass of persons has admitted that he cheats the English whenever he can; 
but, within my knowledge, he forms a solitary instance. It is possible that a 
little latitude of conscience may be exercised by some in making those who do 
pay contribute towards loss sustained by those who do not pay, but I do not 
speak from experience on this point. I have been told that I have been the 
means, unconsciously, of my butcher making a fortune. I do not go to the 
length of admitting the truth of the assertion ; but by telling him that the Eng- 
lish did not, if they eould avoid it, eat old cow beef, he took to killing oxen 
and heifers, and consequently got the custom of almost all the best English 
families in the town and neighbourhood, and a fine business he now has. | 
think it is Fielding who says, ‘‘the French weuld make the best cooks in the 
world, if they had but meat,’”’ and Dr. Johnson saw no meat in Paris fit for any 
place but a prison; but if those celebrated writers were to re-appear upon 
earth, I could show them as good beef and veal in my butcher’s shop, in Ca- 
lais, as they would wish to sitdownto. The muttor looks fat and tempting, 
but is apt to be flavourless, and from the following cause : The sheep, in this 
part of France, are kept badly when young ; but when intended for the but- 
cher their condition is forced by high keep, such as corn ‘and beans, to the 
highest degree possible, thus creating a mass of mewly-acquired, but somewhat 
insipid, flesh and fat. Their confinement also, at this time, may have some- 
thing to do with their want of flavour. 

A word more respecting French tradesmen. There is an independent man- 
ner about them, together with a show of equality in their own estimation, 
which forcibly strikes an Englishman. 

That my baker should smoke his pipe whilst he was writing me an acquit- 
tance to a paltry bill of eighty francs, only surprised me a little ; but I confess 
I marvelled at a scene I witnessed two years back in Paris. Whilst on a vi- 
sit to the Prince of Moskowa, I accompanied him to a silversmith’s shop, for 
the$purpose of looking at acup which he thought might answer for the Chan- 
tilly races of that year, to be called the Pembroke cup.* When his carriage 
stopped at the door, so far from there being either the master or a shopman to 
usher the Prince into the show-room, there was only a little girl, who called 
out “mamma, here’s a gentleman wants you.” Mamma appeared, and in, to 
me, a state of disgusting deshabille ; when the first thing the Prince did, was 
to present her with a check for two or three thousand francs for a former ac- 
count. He then looked at the cup, which, after a discussion as to its merits 
and price, he ordered his servant to put into his carriage. And how did mam- 
ma conduct herself on this occasion? Why, I once or twice, at furthest, 
heard the monosyllable ‘‘ Prince,” tacked on to the answer of either oui or non ; 
but during the discussion about the cup, she took a pin from out of her dress, 
and leaning her elbow against a pillar, very scientifically picked her teeth. No 
remark fell from my gallant friend on this occasion, but I afterwards had a 
proof that this sort of apparent disrespectful behaviour is not exactly relished 
by the French aristocracy. 

I accompanied a peer of France, on another occasion, to one of the govern- 
ment offices, he having occasion to see the prineipal person belonging to it.— 
Instead of driving intothe courtyard, he quitted his carriage, and walked into 
an anteroom, at once asking for the persoa he was in pursuit of. I wes cer- 
tainly struck with the reception he met with from the clerk we found there,and 
so must have been the peer, for on his return to the carriage, he told me he 
had complained of his conduct the minister, adding emphatically these words : 
“T have taught that fellow how to treat a peer of France.” It is within 
the range of probability that the pea-jacket the peer had on at the time— 
- = most aristocratic garb—might have led to the no doubt unintentional 
slight. 

SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 
I am little prepared to deseribe the general state of what is called society in 


* So called because the subscription towards the purchase of it was entered into ata 
dinner given by the Ear! of Pembroke, in Paris, to some ef the leading members of the 
French Jockey Cleb. This cup, won by Lord 4 Seymour’s celebrated racer, Giles 
Scroggins, is a curious antique, so thickly beset wit precious stones as to remind me of 
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the consecrated bowl, said te have been ibited b : - ae 
seus, fe Macedonian king. exhibited by Zmilius in his triumph over Per 
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France ; neither is there occasion for this being done, after the able manner in 
which Mr. Henry Bulwer has described it. But why amI incapable on this 
point, after eight years’ residence in the country? Simply for this reason :— 
That having on!y associated with the uppermost orders, who, as has been 
justly said of them, “are every where alike,” I know nothing of the inter- 
mediate classes. For example: I know no more in what way a French coun- 
try-gentleman of one or two thousand a year lives, than I know of the habits 
of the Great Mogul, forasmuch as I have neither eaten nor drunk in a French 
gentleman’s house, except at Paris. By what I have heard, however, of the 
style (/ucus anon lucendo) of living of this description of person, I am led to 
believe it is far inferior in comfort and respectability of appearance, to that 
adopted in England. I am the more inclined to believe this to be the case, 
from what I saw on being admitted to walk through the domain of a gentle- 
man of very considerable fortune in the neighbourhood of St. Omer. The 
house was of large dimensions; the grounds extensive, but by no means 
neatly kept; but although the family was at home, not a servant, excepting 
the gardener, who showed me the premises, was to be seen. I looked into 
the stables, which were excellent, but not a horse was there; I cast my eyes 
up to the chimneys, and saw no smoke. ‘‘ Where are the redbreeched foot- 
men?” said I to myself. It was in vain that I sought them either inside the 
house or out. During my visits to the Prince of Moskowa, however, in Paris, 
I saw what I should have seen in our own Grosvenor-square—every thing in 

ood keeping, and society of the best stamp. And I may mention another 
act; there was much that was a/a maniere anglaise in his hotel, which was 
of course very agreeable to me; and many times would he strike the table 
after dinner to remind his guests that they were to speak English, in compli- 
ment to his English friends, exclaming at the moment, “Speak English. We 
are all English here.” Neither were we deprived of the pleasantest of all 
hours, perhaps, to an Englishman—the one after dinner was ended—as has 
hitherto been too much the case in all continental society ; another instance of 
la maniere anglaise. 

All natiens, it is said, laugh at each other, but those that even have the 
best right to laugh, as saith the proverb. The French people certainly read us 
a useful and instructive lecture on one subject, and that is, economy in pecu- 
niary matters. 

“ You Euglish gentlemen,” said a very respectable Calais tradesman to 
me, ‘“ do not know how to jive. There is my father, who has retired from 
business, living comfortably in the country on eight hundred francs (32I.) a 

ear. 
her Impossible,” { said. 

“Go and see him,”’ was the reply; ‘he will give you a good dinner and a 
bottle of good wine.” 

Undoubtedly much is gained in France by the almost total disregard to ap- 
pearances in what are considered trifles. For example: there is a gentleman 
of good fortune residing a few miles from Calais, to be seen every day in the 
summer coming into the town in his cabriolet, with the provision for his horse 
(a bundle of grass or hay) suspended from the axletree of his carriage! And 
the carriage itself! Why a country butcher in England would not be seen im 
at market. But on the subject of carriages, I met with a just rebuke froma 
stranger with whom I was in conversation in Paris. Seeing a well-dressed 
couple in a dreadfully ill-conditioned cabriolet, drawn by a wretched horse, I 
made an observation on the turn-out, concluding by saying that in England no 
respectable female would be seen in such—it being a private one. 

‘“‘Ah,”’ said the gentleman, “your Englich ladies have nothing between a 
coach and a wheelbarrow ; we care not much for the look of a carriage, the 
purpose of it being merely to carry us in safety.” 

I admit that the general disregard of appearances as to equipagee and ser- 
vants on the continent, is no small recommendation of it, to persons of moder- 
ate means. 

The having alluded to the adoption of ‘a maniére anglaise in one instance, 
leads me to remark, that the bad feeling of the French towards the English has 
greatly diminished within the last few years, and continues to diminish. I can 
only say that, as regards myself, I receive more salutations from the country- 
people in my rides or walks here than I could ever expect to receive in my own 
country. Many times, in my immediate neighbourhood, do they salute me in 
my own name; bout ata distance, they are uniformly civil, and seem to take a 
pleasure in affording any information that may be required of them. In fact, I 
have long since found out that by being civil to a Frenchman you win his re- 
spect ; and, also, that a kind act bestowed upon him is sure to meet with a re- 
turn. 

As far as my experience and observation qualify me for the task, I will offer 
an opinion on the leading characteristics of the French people, commencing 
with what may be called their fuibles, and proceeding to their virtues, many of 
which owe their birth to their foibles. 

THEIR VANITY. 

The French undoubtedly possess this very comfortable failing, as Goldsmith 
calls it, to a great extent, and chiefly in their high estimation of la belle France. 
And who can wonder at this? It isa noble country; put your finger on the 
map of it, and see where its capital is placed : only in a corner of it, although 
a hundred and seventy miles from the place on which an Englishman generally 
lands himself on his appreach to it. ‘They imagine it is an honour to be born 
in France; she is the rose of perfection in their eyes, and as such do they fight 
and die for her. But in many respects this foible is injurious to them, operat- 
ing as a bar to improvement in the common transactions of life. I can give 
two instances within the range of my own experience, which, though tri ing 
in themselves, are not the less characteristic. Two years back some labourers 
were digging a wide drain near my house. I warned them of the impropriety: 
of making the banks perpendicular. ‘* They will fall in after the first hard frost,” 
said I, adding that I had had some experience in such matters. All that I got 
in return was, ‘* Non, non jamais.” Well, they are at this time cutting the 
banks afresh, a great portion of them having fallen in laet winter. ain: [ 
saw a man trying to make a horse draw a loaded cart into a yard in Calais, the 
approach to which was somewhat onthe ascent, and the pavement slippery. 
He three times failed for want of footing. ‘ Put a little litter out of the sta- 
ble under his feet,’’ said I, ‘‘ and he will do what you require.” 

“« Non, non,” was the reply, and the consequence was, the horse falling on 
bis kuees at the next attempt, and seriously injuring himself. Then look at 
the houses they now build. Nine out of ten, in these parts at least, are 
after the very same plan of those built a hundred years back, and in the same 
inconvenient form. 

POLITENESS AND INSINCERITY. 

If the charge of insincerity be substantiated against the French people, I 
conceive it to be, in great measure, the consequence of their ees the 

ssession of which, no one whe has been amongst them will deny them.— 

ot wishing to be thought capable of refusing a request, or not conferring a 
favour, they are apt to make promises which they never intend to perform. I 
here allude to what may be calied matters of no vital importance. For exam- 
ple: Were a Frenchman to tell me he would ray me a sum of money before 
two o'clock to-morrow, I should depend upon him as much as I should upon 
one of any other nation; but did he tell me he would come and cut my hair, 
shoe my horse, mend my windows, send home my boots, by any specified time, 
I would lay fifty to one against the performance of either promise; and, if it 
could be proved, the like odds that he never intended keeping it when he made 
it. He could not, however, refrain from assuring you that your wishes would 
be complied with. In a small way, I had a convincing proof of this in the late 
mayer of the parish in which I live. I waited ‘upon him to complain of the 
very bad state of one of the two roads leading from my house to Calais. He 
received me with the greatest politeness; thanked me (in English) for the 
trouble I had taken in representing the bad state of the road, and concluded by 
asking me, at what hour on the morrow I would meet him to inspect it? [ 
fixed the hour of three, and kept my appointment; but no Monsieur le Maire 
appeared ; and although four or five summers have passed over it, there is the 
road, not in statu quo, but very considerably worse. Now it is certainly some- 
thing to be treated with politeness, which, though not one of the cardinal vir- 
tues, has heen classed the first of those of the second order, as contributing 
much to the happiness of society ; but in my opinion, the great use of polite- 
ness is not in making promises without the intention of performing them, but 
to correct the partiality, and to check the rapacity of self-love. As a substi- 
tute for benevolence, it is the very worst of masks; but on the other hand, do 
not let me be supposed to consider a boorish address a certain proof of honesty, 
or that extreme politeness is an indication of the reverse. The French have 
ever been allowed to surpass other nations in exterior politeness, and more 
good than harm has been the result. 


ec 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
MRS. ST. AUBYN. 

If I steod in the fabled palace of Truth, and were there asked the name 
of the most beautiful woman I ever looked upon, I am sure my reply would 
be, ‘‘ Margaret Vernon.” It is not that she is associated in my mind with 
any pleasing incident, or that she ever stood very high in my favour; I knew 
her but slightly, and all I saw and heard of her tended to produce anything 
rather than an agreeable impression respecting her. But for mere personal 
beauty, the beauty of perfect symmetry, with which no single fault could be 
found, I certainly never saw any one who equalled her. Shall I try to sketch 
her portrait in words? I never did so on canvass, for she is not my heroine, 
though deeply invelved in the incidents of my story. Let me attempt to pour- 
tray the beautiful Magaret Vernon at the age of twenty-three. She was 





the eldest daughter of Sir Gilbert Vernon, a man of immense wealth, of 
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‘which he was far less proud than of his ancient title and unblemished descent. 
Her mother died when she was seven years of age, leaving Miss Vernon and 
a sister five years younger to the care of their father, who died just as Maga- 
wet attained her nineteenth year. Certain traits in her character, early mani- 
fested and carefully cherished, induced Sir Gilbert, on finding himself attack- 
ed by an incurable disease, to execute a will, by which he emancipated his 
elder daughter from all controul on her twenty-first birthday ; and gave her the 
sole guardianship of the young Agnes during the remaining five years of her 
minority. 

In person, Miss Vernon was somewhat taller than the ordinary run of wo- 
men. though not remarkably so, and the dignity of her carriage would scarcely 
have become a figure less perfect and graceful than hers. Her head was 
beautifully placed on a neck and shoulders, so fair and spotless, that no ivory 
could have surpassed them in polish and purity. Her rich dark hair was sim- 
ply braided from her magnificent forehead, and twisted up behind, one mas- 
sive tress being permitted to rest on her neck. Her eyes were of the deepest 
richest bazel that can be imagined, set off by long lashes of intense black- 
ness. So beautiful atemple should have had a correspondent spirit to inbabit 
it, and in some points, Margeret Vernon’s mind was not unfitted to dwell there. 
She was warm in her affections, liberal in her charities, honourable in her 
worldly dealings; but then she was haughty and unbending, proud to an ex- 
treme, and somewhat inclined to tyrannise, where she had the power to do se. 
She loved her sister Agnes, but she loved her in her own way, and did not al- 
ways take the most pleasing methods of proving her attachment. Her exces- 
sive care and watchfulness placed a restraint on Agnes’s every action, that 
amounted to a positive thraldom. Much as Agnes loved Margaret, she could 
not but feel that her elder sister’s absence was like a peep at freedom. She 
felt continually timid and embarrassed in Margaret's presence, yet she never 
attempted to break through the invisible bonds that were around her. She 
felt she was not a free agent, yet it was painful to think that her sister was, in 
fact, her mistress. What Margaret would think, what Margaret would say, 
what Margaret would have her do, these were the questions that arose in her 
mind whenever she was left to act for herself in any instance, no matter how 
trifling it might be. She had no standard, no will, no principles of her own. 
Margaret was all these to her, and who may estimate the amount of injury 
done to a young, sensitive, and affectionate spirit, by training such as this.— 
The influence of this quiet unacknowledged tyranny brought in something of 
that fear which should be east out by perfect love, and at the same time, nur- 
tured a helplessness and dependence of mind, which caused Agnes to clasp 
her chain, and refer every circumstance, however unimportant to the decision 
of her elder sister. Agnes Vernon was very lovely, but her beauty might on- 
ly be compared to Margaret’s as that of the violet tothe stately lily. Some 
family likeness existed between them, but Agnes had a less brilliant complex- 
ion, and a far less striking expression of countenance. There was a gentle 
subdued look about her, that might have been mistaken for the effect of se- 
cret sorrow, even before her young heart had known its bitter visitings. Was 
it the foreshadowing of her future destiny that was already casting its darkness 
on her brow? 

There was one circumstance, however, on which Agnes Vernon did not con- 
ault her sister. It was a matter vita!ly connected with her happiness, yet she 
durst not have spoken of it for the world. She had already given her heart 
freely, fully, and alas! unsolicited,to Charles Willersley, the eldest son of a 
neighbouring clergyman. 

In ordinary cases, such a family as the Vernons would have had little inter- 
course with that of a country pastor, poor and undistinguished as the Reverend 
George Willersley. Their acquaintance would have been confined to “the 
parson’s” being formally asked to dinner three or four times a year, and the 

arson’s wife exchanging stiff morning visits with the ladies of the family. 

ut Mrs. Willerley was a Vernon, a distant relative of the Baronet’s, and the 
very pride that would have kept Sir Gilbert aloof from any other family of 
merely middling rank, prompted him to show that no one of his name and blood 
however humble in circumstances, could be unworthy of notice. The Wil- 
lersleys, therefore, were frequent visitors at the hall, and Agnes being of the 
same age as Rosa Willersley, a girlish friendship sprang up between them, 
which, however, was jealously watched by Margaret, who was very unwilling 
that Agnes should have any one as counsellor and confidante except herself, 
and was peculiarly averse to her being on terms of close intimacy with one 
whom she considered their inferior. Permission for Agnes to visit the rec ory 
was therefore always accorded reluctantly. Still Agnes’s happy hours there 
were neither few nor far between; they were the sunbeams of her life—the 
times from which she dated, and to which she looked forward, and though 
Rosa Willersley’s society was the ostensible pleasure she sought in them, the 
image of another arose in her heart, though his name passed not her lips, and 
the thought of one far dearer than Rosa, or any other on earth, sent the eloquent 
blood burning to her cheek and brow. 

As to the young man himself, he loved Agnes with all the abandonment of 
a passion, which is so bestowed, that it admits of neither hopes nor fears. To 
wed Agnes Vernon, was a purpose that never presented itself to his mind in 
any defined shape, even in his wildest dreams. To love her, was the continual 
action of his soul. That her affection for him exceeded that of a sister and 
friend, was an idea which never entered his thoughts. The daughter of Sir 
Gilbert Vernon, endowed with all the advantages that wealth, and rank, and 
beauty can bestow, wasa being removed from even the ambition of the poor 
country curate he was designed to be. He never sought to winher affections,he 
never told her he loved her, he was not even jealous of her; but he loved 
on day after day, year after year, ardently and unchangeably, and she, to whom 
the knowledge of that love would have been dearer than all the treasures of 
the earth, whose ewn timid attachment was nursed in fear and in secrct, she 
knew it not! 

But it was not always to be thus. There came a glorious summer evening, 
succeeding to a long happy day, which Agnes had spent at the rectory. Mar- 
garet, as usual, had not deigned to accompang her, but had promised to send 
a carriage for her early inthe evening. The appointed hour, however, was 
long past, and still no carriage made its appearance. Agnes grew nervous and 


suneasy. She was sure that Margaret was ill, or the ponies had been restive by 


the way, or something terrible had occurred, and at length her anxiety reached 
such a height, that she resolved to set forth on foot. She accepted the offer of 
Charles Willersley’s escort gladly, and surely there must have been some tell- 
tale expression of satisfaction in her countenance as she did so, or the reserved 
and humble lover would never have ventured to press her delicate arm to his 
heart as he drew it within his own. Agnes coloured and trembled as she 
walked, and the words that she forced herself to say on some common-place 
subject were constrained and faltering. Charles seemed to partake of her em- 
barrasement, and after a few minutes, having vainly attempted to support con- 
versation, they walked on in silence. 

_ About half a mile on their road was a gate, which led into a pathway, run- 
ning actoss meadows and coppice, and forming a short cutto the hall. Here 
they stopped. ‘Shall we go by the foutpath Agnes, or shall we continue on 
the road, and take the chance of the carriage?” asked Charles. “ It is no mat- 
ter,” murmured Agnes, and her cheek burnt with deeper crimson, though there 
was ram in that simple question to create agitation. Charles felt the 
trembling of the small hand that rested on his arm, he saw the blush, suffusing 
as much of her fair face and neck as her scarf and bonnet left visible, and a 
thrill of indescribable delight ran through his veins. As if, by mutual consent, 
they passed through the gate, and took the field path, which, for a short dis- 
tance, skirted the highway. “ You are tired Agnes,” said Charles, as the fal- 
tering step of his companion attracted his attention, “ you had better rest a 
few minutes before we proceed. See, you can sit quite comfortably on the 
foot of this tree; and as he spoke, he put aside the long grass and weeds, and 
seated Agnes on the mr he recommended. He stood before her for a mo- 
ment, and her upraised eyes met his. There was a wide revelation in that mu- 
tual glance. Not a word was spoken, yet they knew, each knew, that to the 
other there existed nothing else on earth so loved, so near in heart and soul. 
Then might their love have found a voice, all might have been told, and though 
trouble and caze might have ensued, sorrow, such as they were doomed to feel, 
could hardly have befallen them. But the sound of an approaching carriage 
was heard, and Agnes sprung to her feet. 

“It must be the phaeton,” she said in a low voice, as she began hurriedly 
to retrace her steps towards the gate, and it was a positive relief to her that 
her conjecture was correct, though five minutes before she would have given 
all the world to hear Charles Willersley say he loved her. So true is it. that 
woman shrinks, as from something too intensely agitating. from the very love 
tale she most longs to hear. The carriage drove up; a slight accident, it ap- 
peared had detained it, but Agnes did not hear one word of the servent's ex- 
planation. She was scarcely conscious of the fervent pressure of Charles 
Willersley’s hand upon her own as he bade her farewell, but afterwards that 
parting moment came back vividly upon her remembrance, and through long 
years of separation, was treasured up amidst her dearest memories. h, that 
delicious homeward drive on that sweet summer evening—the ecstasy of the 
gentle tears that flowed as soon as she was alone! She was in a very delirium 
of happiness. She had not yet had time to think or reflect, the proud image 
of her sister had not yet arisen amidst her blissful visions. She only felt and 
knew that she was beloved. She was indeed encircled with the charm of 
“‘love’s young dream”—the freshness of its dawn lay about her heart. The 
present was enough for her; with the past and the future, she had nothing to 
de. The carriage rolled on through beautiful scenery, rendered still lovelier 
by the tender mellowing of the evening light. She took no notice of the land- 
scape, she did not think abeut it, yet its soft loveliness hag am influence on her 












feelings. She felt that the world was a pa 
habitants. 

And how felt Charles Willersley as he slowly wandered home on that event- 
ful evening? As a child who has unwittingly put in motion some stupendous 
piece of machinery, while he lacks the power again to stay its action. There 
was fear amidst the exultation that would arise in his heart at the assurance 
he felt that Agnes loved him; and this he could not for an instant doubt, for 
that one glance of mind on mind had written the trath in fiery charaeters on 
his soul. The angel of his worship had descended from her own sphere to 
his, and he was awed, and almost terrified at the responsibility that seemed 
to have fallen upon him. How could he honourably pursue his advantage ? 
How could he venture openly to woo the high bora maiden who his heart 
told him was already wont Should he seek to engage her in a clandestine 
attachment! That was even worse. Who would believe that his love was 
disinterested, that no thought of worldly aggrandisemevt bad mingled with his 
aspirations! Yet, above all, so much having been revealed, how could he 
again meet her as a mere common acquaintance? Surely it would be an act 
of injustice tu her, who had fendly given him her first affections to keep her in 
a state of doubt and suspense, if such she still entertained, as to his real feel- 
ings towards her. In spite of the sincre devotion of his heart to Agnes, and 
the glow of satisfaction which any man would naturally feel in such circum- 
stances as his, Charles Willersley was honestly puzzled what to do with his 
good fortune. To worship at a distance, to love silently and hopelessly, seemed 
a few hours ago the only fate he could expect, and now that an unguarded 
moment had diminished the distance between their hearts, it appeared as if the 
difficulties of their position were incieased ienfold. Very different were the 
uneasy dreams that disturbed the repose of the rector’s son, to the sweet visions 
that flitted round the pillow of Agnes Vernon. 

Fortwo days my heroine was as happy as hope that has known no shadow, 
and confidence that has never been shaken, can make a young imaginative girl. 
The fact that she was loved, was the predominant idea of her mind, and she 
looked forward with delight to her next interview with Charles, for she doubt- 
ed not that his lips would assure her in words of what she already knew so 
well. The Willersleys were to dine at the Hall on the third day from that of 
Agnes’ visit to them, and she counted the hours and minutes until she should 
again be with him who was henceforth to be all her world. The longed-for 
day came, and brought bitter disappointment. Charles did not aceompany his 
party, he pleaded indisposition and sent an excuse. Agnes wept sadly in her 
own chamber, and she sent him as kind a message as she dared by Rosa, for 
she doubted not his grief at missing an interview with her would be equal to her 
own. She little thought that his absence on that day was only the beginning 
of a system of self-banishment from her society, which, on deliberation, he had 
resulved upon as the wisest and most honorable course that was left for him.— 
At the very time that she was secretly lamenting his absence, Charles was gal- 
loping across the country towards the residence of his godfather, Colonel St. 
Aubyn. 

The Colonel was a fine soldierly looking man, of seven or eight-and-forty. 
He had lately returned from abroad on aecount of the death of his brother, 
who had left him a large estate, called Woodfield Park, in addition te his al- 
ready immense possessions. He was residing there for a shoit time, previous- 
ly to again quitting Engiand for a foreign land. He was exceedingly fond of 
Charles Willersley, and often expressed a wish that he should embrace the 
wen profession instead of the more peaceful one for which his father intend- 
ed him. 

When Charles reached Woodfield Park he met with a warm and hearty re- 
ception, and Colonel St. Aubyn’s delight at seeing him was much enhanced, 
when he found that his young friend had changed his intentions respecting his 
future life, and now came to inquire if the Colonel would still use his influence 
to procure him a commission. 

‘ Bravo, bravo, my dear boy,” cried the Colonel, ‘I always thought it would 
come to this—knew you far better than you did yourself; I always saw you 
were made to be a soldier. It would have been as unnatural to make a parson 
of you, as to have apprenticed Napoleon toa tailor. The fire was in you, my 
boy, and I knew it must come out ; but I am sorry to see you look grave.” 

Charles muttered, that circumstances of late oceurrence had induced him to 
take this step. 

Plans for the future were discussed, arrangements, most advantageous to out 
hero, made, and the patron and his protege parted. 

Margaret Vernon sate alone in her boudoir in an attitude of deep and per- 
plexed thought. She was seated in a recess, lighted by an old-fashioned 
window, through whese small panes a dim, softened light fell upon her ;— 
her feet rested on a silken cushion, her fair fingers were interlaced and rested 
on her knees, On the window seat, beside her, lay an open letter. Her thoughts 
were too confused to find vent in words; but their general outline may be 
given as foliows: 

“So, my fair sister can be confirmed at once in a station worthy of her— 
worthy of a daughter of our house, and the same act that sets the seal on 
her rank in life, will remove her from the reach of him—him whom, alas, 
I love! That I should live to feel it, and own it, even to myself! ‘That 
I—a Vernon—the head of my louse, the upholder of its honour, should 
thus love, thus be jealous of my young sister for the sake of one so utter- 
ly beneath either of us! I know he loves her. I have read the silent lan- 
guage of his countenance as none but one who loves can read it. I have seen 
how common-place and heartless have been his greetings to myself, while he 
turned with all his soul in his eyes to gaze on her! Whatif she should ever 
know it. If her gilish fancy should be deepened into an enduring passion, 
under the influence of his acknowledged love! Surely, he would hardly dare 
to approach her with the language ef affection, and yet, if-it should be so! she 
might renounce my authority, might sacrifice all her splendid prospects to her 
silly romance—for Agnes can never koow a passion like the fever that consumes 
a mind like mine ; and then they would marry. I could not bear it; I could 
not survive it. I would not wed him myself; the honour of my house demands 
that I should not, even had he presumed to love me ; but I cannot bear a rival 
in his heart, and that rival, Agnes. She has been as mine own dear child ; I 
have watched her and cherished her with a mother’s care, and not for worlds 
would I see her in a position where I feel any one must be hateful to me. It 
is mercy to herself to prevent the indulgence of her childish whim. Years 
hence, how bitterly she would regret it, when she found herself the inmate of 
a country parsonage, and surrounded by a tribe of his needy relations. Mrs. 
St. Aubyn, the wife of Colonel St. Aubyn, with twelve thousand a-year, and 
the chance of a peerage! It is my bounden duty not to let this opportunity 
pass. Agnes is a child, she wants strength and decision of character, and my 
father knew this when he left herto my care. Can I do a wiser or kinder thing 
than to give her to the protection of such a man as Colonel St. Aubyn?” 

Thus meditated Margaret Vernon, and again she took up the Colonel’s let- 
ter, containing a proposal of marriage for her sister Agnes. 

When Agnes had first read it she had been overwhelmed with sorrow and 
shame. She had vainly endeavoured to conceal her réal reason for the refusal 
which she entreated Margaret to return tothe Colonel. At length her agony 
became so extreme that flinging herself on Margaret’s neck she confessed 
her previous attachment, and prayed her sister’s kindness and forgiyeness.— 
Her tale was coldly received, and Margaret affected an utter disbelief of Wil- 
lersley’s love for her sister, She exhorted her to conquer her own predilec- 
tion, as something that amounted to acrime. She accused her of meanness in 
loving unsought, and of dissimulation in concealing from her the very first emo- 
tion of preference she felt ; and she positively refused to write such a letter to 
the Goionel as should at once eatinguish hepe. Who may tell the progress of 
the influence she exercised over her sister's mind? The alternations of ex- 
ceeding kindness and crue] harshness, so skilfully employed as to make Agnes 
believe that Margaret could have no motive but regard for her happiness, might 
have overcome the resolution of a firmer nature than hers. Accustomed to 
yield implicit unquestioning obedience to every wish of Margaret’s, whom she 
looked on as a superior being, a reluctant compliance was slowly extorted from 
her. Had Charles Willersley again cressed her path even her promise, given 
80 unwillingly, would have, perhaps, been little regarded ; but he left England 
to join his regiment abroad, without even venturing on a farewell call, and 
from that hour Agnes felt as if the chill of death were already in her heart. 
Strange that Margaret should have experienced actual delight at the departure 
of one whom her proud heart had stooped to love. But she had her own visions 
for the future now. Charles Willersley had embarked in a career where he 
might possibly obtain honours and distinction that might render him worthy 
even of herself. Before Willersley left home, Agnes clung to awild scheme 


which floated throngh her mind, of seeking him out, or writing to him and tell- | 


ing him all. It was but her heart’s momentary refuge from despair; she had 
not the energy to execute so bold a purpose. Day by day she arosé, half re- 
solved to make use of this, her last resource, and night after night saw her seek- 
ing her sleepless couch, weeping bitterly over her own irresolution. But the 


blow fell—the beloved of her heart was gone, and hope seemed dead for ever. | 


Then did Margaret apply herself to reconcile her victim to the fate that awaited 
her. Her kindness of manner became greater and less mixed with haughtiness 
than it had ever been before. She drew vivid pictures of the splendid lot that 
must attend the wife of Colonel St. Aubyn. She represented her influence, 
her consideration, her elevated position in soeiety, and Agnes, heart-sore and 
miserable as she felt, at length began to lend a languid ear to the often recited 
catalogue of her future advantages. Margaret’s purpose was accomplished even 
earlier than she had hoped, and a few months saw her fair and timid sister the 
wife of Colonel St. Aubyn. 


I have after events to relate which | have felt some hesitation in making pub- 








lie. I have well considered ere I venture to write them down; but there is 





only one now left who can be hurt by their recital, and should this record ever 
meet her eye, she has earned for herself the pang that will be her’s in perusing 
\it. A y has her proud heart been wrung over the sorrow she herself pre- 
pared for those whom she best loved, and she deserves riot to be spared even 
; yet. She is the only one who will recognise through the veil of other names, 
| the realities from which I frame this story, for all that the world knew of them 
is long ago forgotten. To my mind the history I relate appears 10 bear a deep 
and impressive lesson. It may be useful to others, and it can injure no one 
now, 

The bridal party arrived in the metropolis a few days after the celebration of 
the nuptials of Colouel St. Aubyn and Agnes; and it was then, for the first 
time, that I saw Margaret Vernon and hersister. The St. Aubyns were on the 
point of quitting England for some time, and it was the Colonel’s wish that the 

rtrait of his young bride should, ere their departure, be sent to grace a gal- 

ery of paintings which his brother had formed, with much trouble and expense, 
at Woodfield Park. 

I have said that Margaret Vernon was one of the most perfectly beautiful wo- 
men if ever beheld; but surely her sister might claim to be one of the must in- 
teresting. Oh, the sweet, plaintive, expression of those soft grey eyes, with 
their long dark lashes—the loveliness of the fair cheek, where the colour went 
and came, with the scarcely perceptible flushings and fadings that are some- 
times to be observed in a soft sunset sky! Hers was aface that at once in- 
spired interest and affection, from the extreme girlishnese and innocence of its 
expression. The style of her dress which though rich, was extremely simple, 
and the manner in which she wore her hair, in ringlets all over her head, added 
to the youthfulness of her appearanee. More than all, there was the charm of 
mystery about ber—for even in the midst of her honeymoon, ovewhelmed as she 
was with attentions and kindness by aman whom any woman might have 
* learned to love,” I saw at once that Mrs. St. Aubyn was secretly and serious- 
ly unhappy. There was a listlessneas and air of weariness about her, which in 
one so young could scarcely be the result of mere ennui; surrounded too, as 
she was, by scenes to which she was unaccustomed, and where she met with 
every thing that is generally attractive to the youthful mind. I could only re- 
fer her unhappiness to one cause, and that as it proved the true one. She had 
given her hand without her heart, for that heart was not hers to give. 

I know not what induced Colonel St. Aubyn to have his lady pourtrayed as 
Sappho, for she was guiltless of the slightest tendency to bluersm, and was, 
moreover, remarkably deficient in musical taste. She labeured under the mis- 
fortune of “‘having no ear,”’ as it is generally called; and melodious as her 
own voice was in speaking, she had never been able to frame it into the simplest 
air. And yct when she was so pictured, with the lyre in her hand, her loose 
tresses bound with bays, and the absent but impassioned expression of eye, 
which had become almost habitual to her, every one owned that a more perfect 
impersonation of the unhappy Lesbian could not be imagined. She was inter- 
ested and pleased with the picture herself. ‘Fo me it was mournfully like a 
shadowing forth of what I suspected to be her history. Soon after the cem- 
pletion of this memorable portrait, the Colonel and his bride left England, and 
ten years elapsed before I saw them again. ‘They had taken up their residenee 
at Woodfield Park, and being unblest with children, had adopted as their own, 
a little boy, the orphan child of a brother officer of the Colonel’s. They paid 
me the compliment not only of remembering me, but inviting me to stay with 
them whilst I executed a likeness of this child, on whom they both doated. I 
was most kindly received by them, especially by the Colonel, who having grown 
stout and bald, while his fine features had lost nothing of their dignity, appeared, 
on the whole, as good a specimen of an elderly British officer as one could de- 
sire to see. But the contrast between his wife and himself appeared far greater 
than it had done when I first knew them. Her complexion was perhaps less 
brilliant than it had been ten years before, her figure was even ~~ s anda 
close observer might have noticed a few lines in her snowy forehead. But her 
hair still fell in careless ringlets on her neck—her eye had the same subdued, 
yet earnest expression—her voice the same plainttve cadence; I could not 
yours FS: fra to believe that she was a day older than she was when I had last 
seen her. 

When I arrived at Woodfield Park, I found that another visitor was expected, 
and on this coming guests’ perfections the Colonel did nothing but expatiate 
from morning to night. He was ‘‘adear fellow,” ‘a brave boy,” “the no- 
blest of God’s creatures,” in short, his dear godson, Major Charles Willersley. 
‘You knew him in his boyhood, I think, Agnes,” the Colonel would say, ad- 
dressing his lady, ‘but you could not know then—I did not know—what # 
glorious creature Charles Willersley would prove—so brave and fearless, yet so 
steady and self-possessed—so unflinching from danger, yet so tenderly alive to 
the sufferings ef others, I never can tell you half his worth. I was grieved that 
when we met him for those few days in Malta, he could not manage to return 
with us. Of course, love, I don’t expect you te remember much about him, 
for you know he left England before we were married, but if you ceuld know 
bim as well as I do, I am sure you would esteem him as much. I was absent 
from this dear girl for some months while we were in India,” continued the 
Colonel turning to me, ‘and during a long and severe illness, Charles Willers- 
ley was my nurse, doctor, comforter—every thing. He gave up all his leisure 
time to me, foregeing gaieties of every sort to sit with a peevish sick man. I 
wonder he has never married, he might pick the country now if he chose, and 
how pleasant it would be if he would settle nearus! But I always suspect 
poor Charles had some sort of disappointment in his early youth, though I ne- 
ver could get at the truth of the matter. I found it was a sore subject, so [ 
soon ceased teasing him. There’s your sister, Agnes, (though to be sure she 
is rather too old for him now,) but I think even her proud heart could not resist 
him.” Thus the Colonel ran on, neither Mrs. St. Aubyn or myself attempting 
to interrupt him. I guessed at once by her heightened colour, and the com- 
pressed expression of her face, that this subject was to her one of intense and 
painful interest. A dark suspicion darted into my mind. Could this fair and 
guileless looking being be really less innocent than she appeared? Was it 
possible that the man so applauded and admired by her husband, could have 
some secret tie to her, some means of correspondence with her, of which that 
husband had no knowledge? I confess I trembled at such a supposition, I was 
ashamed of it, yet I could not shake it off. I longed tosee this paragon of 
excellence, and yet I felt that his arrival was more to be dreaded than wished 
for. 

He came, and I could not for a moment doubt that at least a portion of my 
surmise was correct. I was sure that in spite of every other consideration, in 
spite of herself, Mrs. St. Aubyn loved him. It was in vain that she strove 
for self-command, the very effort for composure increased her confusion in his 

resence. In one sense, however, my mind was relieved by these symptoms. 
here could not be actual abandonment to guilt, within. The boldness, or 
the reckless despair that follows the commission of actual crime, would have 
produced a very different demeanour from that of poor Mrs. St, Aubyn. My 
apprehensions for the future grew stronger as my fears for the past diminish- 
ed. I felt that she was yet, at least, compasatively innocent. The behaviour 
| of Willersley was altogether different. ‘That he was not unscathed by the un- 
happy passion that seemed growing at the very core of Mrs. St. Aubyn’s 
| heart, I was well convinced. But he was gifted with greater skill in the con- 
cealment of his emotions, than poor Agnes, and his conduct towards her,while 
| it was full of deference and respect, never was exchanged for more than distant 
politeness fora moment. He evidently shrunk from seeing her alone, attach- 
ing himself as much as possible to the Colonel, whose taste for farming and 
| gardening kept him a good deal out of doors. It was pitiable to see Mrs. St. 
Aubyn’s dejection during his absence. The colour faded from her cheek, and 
the light from her eye as the doorclosed on him. She would drop her work, 
and unheeding my presence, would sit with her pretty hands resting idly on 
her knee, in an attitude of the deepest melancholy. If any one entered the 
room, she would frequently quit it, to weep alone, as the pallid cheek and 
swollen eyes sadly testified on her return. I wondered that under the cirg 
cumstances, Major Willersley should have chosen to pay a visit to Woodfield ; 
but I found afterwards, that he had not done so with any good will of his own, 
but because he could not well avoid it. He had so frequently evaded the Co- 
lonel’s pressing invitations, that there was no longer any escape for him, and 
he witnessed poor A gnes’s ill-concealed unhappiness, until his own heart was 
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almost tortured to madness. The enduring truth of her love for him had ne- 
ver forced itself on his convictions until now. He had imagined that his 
self-love had deceived him, when he deemed himself the object of her affec- 
| tions in long past years; or that at most her liking for him had been a childish 
fancy, easily dissipated by the dazaling prospects which a union with Colonel 
St. Aubyn afforded. His own constancy had never for @ moment been sha- 
keu; he had learned to think of her as another's wife with little pain, but he 
felt thatthe heart he had early consecrated to her could never be offered to 
another. They had met but once since her wae and then in the bustle of 
a few days spent at Malta; but now that he met er in the quiet atmosphere 
of her English home, the truth, that she loved him still, eutered his mind, and 
raised there a host of feelings even bitterer and harder to contend with, than 
those that had beset him in by-gone days, when he became self-exiled for her 
sake, 

The second week of Major Wiilersley’s visit saw the termination of mine, 
and I quitted Woodfield Park with a mind full of misgivings and presente 
ments of evil, doomed, alas! to be realized, though not in the way I appre- 
hended. 

“ You cannot leave us this week, Willersley. J am sure your business can- 
not be so pressing as to take you to town before Monday at soonest. You 
know I must be at N—— both on Friday and Saturday, about this com 
founded poaching affair, and who is to take care of my little Agnes whilst I 





im away.” So spake General St, Aubyn, in reply to an allegation of Wil- 
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lersley’s ‘‘ that he must be in London on Friday.” But the General's persua- | filled the chamber, it was evident that, though his lip and cheek were still pal 


-ssion would have had little weight against his friend’s resolution, had not 


vy ier spell just then been permitted to have power on him. For as he rais- 
i pale pet cao refusal, be encountered those of Mrs. St. Aubyn’s full | nes, and 


a | lid, they were less livid, and more natural in their 


of an expression of such mournful entreaty, that the words died on his lips, | Colonel recovered. 


and he consented to remain. 
the frailty of human resolutions ! 


It was Saturday evening. Agnes with the strange perversity of an unhappy 
mind, though she hed longed for nothing so much as the opportunity of once 
seeing Willersley alone, had remained in her chamber the whole of the pre 


ceding day, under the plea of a severe headache. 


Willersiey tried to think he was glad, but his heart rebelled at the thought. 
He was vexed and disappointed, though he would scarcely allow it, even to 
dmired the self-denying virtue of A gnes,—the 


himself. One ent he 





It ought to have been otherwise, but woe for 


ble and impatient, and her interest in the 


next he was inclined to accuse her of heartless coquetry. Was it not she | of regrets and memories. 


who had induced him to stay,—whose influence had prevailed over his better 
judgment,—whose glance had melted his stern resolves, as the lightning fuses 
Then, again, he reproached himself with in- 
justice. Surely, if Agnes loved him, she was acting most wisely both by 
him and herself. If she were merely conscious of his passion, (but this could 


the hardest steel in a moment? 


not be all), she was equally right in removing herself from his presence. So | byn. 


he argued with himself, if argument be a fitting name by which to designate 


the contending thoughts and feelings that agitated him; but, when Mrs. S 


Aubyn’s absence extended to the second afternoon, he felt annoyed and mise- 


tably impatient for her appearance, if it were only for a moment. 


There was a small apartment on the ground floor, opening into a conser- 


vatory, which was especially dedicated to Mrs. St. Aubyn’s use. 


precincts Charles had seldom sought admission. 


was too entirely paramount. 


It was fit- | ley. 
ted up with extraordinary taste and elegance ; and here its fair mistress often 
retired to muse and mourn, indulging in solitary reveries, even more dangerous | truth. 
to her peace than the actual presence of Willersley. Into these enchanted 
He felt as if that apartment, 
so peculiarly Agnes’s own, was a charmed circle, where her influence over him 
His heart had never been so soft, and his reso- | O! 4'8. bod 
lutions so faint as in that bower of beauty. He had conscientiously shunned | him bitter self-upbraid ing. 


an overwhelming mass of evidence. 


it,—particularly for the last few days; but weary of his loneliness, restless | ®Y®%» and the whole dreadful truth glared upon him at once. 


and unhappy, he went forth, intending only, as he persuaded himself, to wan- 
der out into the gardens. The path to his intended promenade, however, lay 
past the conservatory,—the door was slightly open, and he paused before it. ’ ‘ : ; 
Betwixt the orange-trees and myrtles, which bordered the approach to the the object whose influence is most to be dreaded? 
boudoir, he could just perceive the figure of Agnes, seated near a table. Her | entirety false view of her position. 
back was towards him ; her cheek rested on her hand, and her attitude was |" . ‘ seged 
He hesitated a moment, then entered the | Virtue in adhering firmly to her early attachment, through all the suffering it 


one expressive of deep dejection. 
conservatory, and, advancing softly, murmured : 
“* Mrs, St. Aubyn !” 


Mrs. St. Aubyn took an 


might bring upon her. She did not see that it was her duty to strive for resig- 
nation and cheerfulness in the path which Providence had assigned her. She 


She started and turned round,—he caught her hand in his, clasping it fer- | “28 much, very much to be pitied, but she was not utterly free from blame. 


vently, exclaimed— 
“* Agnes !” 


Another moment, and, in all probability, he would have fallen at her feet, 


The wrongs she had received from her sister were irreparable ; and, perhaps, 
the greatest was in that early training to entire subjection which had left herso 
tittle independence of character, or strength of purpose,—most dangerous cir- 


and confessed the burning passion that was fevering his soul, and, even in | cumstances for one placed as she was. 


bidding her an eternal farewell, there would have been rapture, whose memo- 


Cloud after cloud gathered over the General's mind ; surmises assumed the air 


ry no after sorrow could have obliterated, in that agonised pouring forth of | of facts; Mrs. St. Aubyn’s motions were strictly watched ; servants were ex- 
the hoarded feelings of years. But he was preserved in the hour of tempta- amined ;—and what so likely to inflame the mind of a jealous maz as the evi- 
tion, and the impulse was checked ere it could be acted upon; for a light, dence of servants! When did they ever tell /ess than the truth? 


quick step was heard in the conservatory, and the orphan boy, before mention- 


ed, came bounding into the room. 
‘Come, dear mamma,” he cried, ‘‘ nurse says you are i!l, but I am sure thi 


Finally, General St. Aubyn commenced proceedings against his once-loved 
friend, and sued for a divorce from his * beloved” Agnes. He was unsuccessful 
s| inboth instances. Even the testimony of malicious domestics was unable to 


soft sunshine would do you good. See,I have brought your bonnet; come | establish any charge against poor Mrs. St. Aubyn, but there were suspicious 


and walk with us on the terrace.” 


circumstances in her conduct, and the world looked onher asa guilty woman 


The child’s sweet voice and winning smile were irresistible ; and the unhap- | A separation from her husband was, of course, inevitable; and she retired to 
py pair arose, and each taking a hand of the fair boy, they went forth. They hide her broken heart in some remote corner of her native land. 


spoke not to each other, but each talked to the child ? and, when Agnes kissed 


Where, during these agonizing events, was Margaret Vernon? Was she 


his brow, Willersley stooped and pressed his lips where hers had been; and | playing the part of an affectionate sister, —soothing the grief of Agnes, shield- 
Mrs. St. Aubyn trembled at the consciousness of the delight that thrilled her | "g her from the malice of her enemies, vindicating her at every opportunity ? 


heart as he did so. 


No such thing! She was goaded almost to madness by the stain thus cast 


It was a glorious sunset. They paused on the raised terrace-walk, which | UPOR the family honour, and secretly by her still unextinguished love for Wil- 


they were pacing, and gazed long upon the scene before them, immediately be- | !ersley. 


He was now in a station where no disgrace or degradation could have 


neath them lay an extensive garden, laid out in the Italian style, and orna- | resulted froma union with him. She had refused offers that would have placed 
mented with statues and temples. Its centre was marked by a magnificent her amidst the noblest of the land, for the sake of him, between whom and her- 


fountain, whose waters rose and fell in large arched columns, their summits | 8¢lf an impassable gulf was now placed. 


now radiant in the last sunlight. 
rincipally of evergreens, which formed a gloomy belt around that gay garden 


arther yet was the park,—a broad space of velvet turf, richly studded with 
groups of fine old trees, and the far, blue hills, their outlines melting into the | UP her abode. 
soft hues of the evening sky, formed the boundary of the scene. Here they | @%Y incognito. s ‘ a 
stood in silence, the child still p'aced between them, and even his merry prat- | had, rag ever displayed in her life. 
tle was hushed, as he found himself unanswered ; and he stole looks of curious | hers¢ 


She had plotted and schemed to re- 


Beyond the garden spread a shrubbery, | move Agnes from his reach, to win him for herself, and the end of all this was 


disappointment and dishonor. 

In a lonely village on the southern coast, the unhappy Mrs. St. Aubyn took 
She refused to assume any name but her own, or to maintain 
This was the first manifestation of strength of resolution she 
Left to herself, and obliged to exert 
f, the hidden energies of her mind, so long subdued, and unsuspected, 


wonder alternately at each of their faces. The tears were quietly stealing | Ve? by herself, began to bud forth. She felt that she had been more sinned 
down Agnes’ cheeks, and there was a relief in their indulgence ; a calm seem- | #g@inst than sinning ; but she allowed that she had acted, at least unwisely. 


ed to have fallen on her grief, and, fur a few minutes she felt comparatively > ; 
happy. But there was a sound to disturb their momentary dreaming. A | Which almost overthrew her newly-acquired strength. 


She had not long entered on her new residence, when she received a letter 
It was from Willersley, 


horseman galloped rapidly towards the house, and, in a few minutes, had dis- | —the pouring forth of a mind full of love and agony. He declared that Gene- 
mounced and joined them. He brought them a hasty summons to proceed to | F#! St. Aubyn had most unjustly divorced and disowned her ; that he had no 
——, where Colonel St. Aubyn had been seized with sudden amd dangerous | !onger any claim upon her, either by the laws of Godorman; and he entreated 


illness. 


er, in the most passionate terms, to place herself under his care, and fly with 


On leaving home the preceding day the Colonel had complained of lassitude | him to some far land, where happiness might yet be their portion. 


and headache, but he had tried te persuade himself thata gallop in the fresh 
air would certainly relieve him. ‘Towards night he became much worse, and 


Shall it be owned that there was a struggle, a deep, agonizing struggle, in the 
bosom of Mrs. St. Aubyn, ere she could bring herself to answer that letter, as 


his symptoms had assumed such an alarming appearance on the following day, | She felt it must be answered ? 


that the medical attendant had pronounced his removal, in his present state, 


impossible ; and had deemed it advisable to send for his friends. 


Half an hour more, and the pair so lately wrapt in romantic dreaming, were 
whirling along a dusty road as fast as four post-horses could speed. In Mrs 


‘* Peculiarly placed as we are,” it said, ‘I cannot bear to blame you for mak- 
ing the proposal you do. I know there is much kindness intended to me in the 
step you have taken, but, in your calmer moments you will see the impossibility 
of my acceding to it, and the sophistry of your ownarguments. Since the fa- 


St. Aubyn the sudden news had produced a strange revulsion of feeling. She tal day on which we, unfortunately, owned our mutual attaehment, we have ne- 


seemed like one awakened froma dream. The reverence and gratitude,which | Y°" ™* and in this world we must never meet more. 


If I cannot entirely re- 


in spite of the absence of warmer feelings, she had always entertained for her move hog ae oe ~ darkened my fair fame, I will never allow an act of 
husband, seemed to rusk on her heart with overwhelming power, and she cried | ™'D© 6° 400 fo Ils Diackness. 


and sobbed hysterically, as, shrinking from Willersley’s touch, she leened in 


the corner of the carriage. 


Years passed by, and Mrs. St. Aubyn was a widow. The news of the Ge- 
neral’s death caused no throb of gladness, no feeling of release at her heart; 


It was long before his words of consolation were heard or heeded; and it for she had grown calm, and even cheerful; and perhaps her lonely cottage, in 
was as much as he could do, to induce her to be tolerably composed by the time the village where she was dearly beloved by all ranks, who knew her sad story, 


they reached N-——. 


Who may paint this wretched combination of prea with which she en- 
There was bitter shame and self-reproach 


tered the apartment of the invalid ? 


but were firmly convinced of her innocence, was the scene of the most unbro- 
ken peace she had ever known. 


She was somewhat startled from her usual placid frame of mind, by the sud-, 


at her heart when she remembered the state of her feelings a few hours before. | 4¢9 *ppearauce of Major, now Major Sir Charles Willersley, in her humble 


For a while they seemed to be utterly swept away in the torrent of her anguish 


home, but she bade her heart be still, and it obeyed Her affliction had, indeed, 


‘ : **been good for her;”’ she had gained self-command, courage, and firmness 
; b 4 g ner ; & Rn tagp ap a 
ptemecnd A ty whey = oe Pee ee ee indulging since her seclusion ; and, best of all, they were the fruits of true Christian 


had never seemed so vividly placed before her eyes as now. 


For @ week the Colonel seemed to totter on the very confines of the ~~ and it was this that enabled her, after afew moments, to sit down and converse 


during which time he was sedulously attended by his wife and Major 


principle. 
Her emp'oyment, of late years had been less self-reproach than self-conquest, 


ley. The character of their attachment seemed utferly changed. They sel- | °° calmly with the lover of ker youth. 


dom spoke together, and when they did, it was merely on some subject con- luse ? 
nected with the patient’s accommodation or comfort, for they durst not trust | "°° mre 


Can any one doubt why Sir Charles Willersley sought the cottage of the 
He came to offer her bis hand, as a companion to the heart that was 


themselves to think of the event that seemed fast approaching. They shrunk her’s already. 


from alluding to its possibility ; for each had a secret consciousness that their deli tae 
sorrow for such a termination ofthe colonel’s illness would nct be so unmingled mrseate enaes. 


as it ought to have been. 


‘*Tt cannot be,” said Mrs. St. Aubyn; while the faint flush deepened on her 
“‘T will not say that I have never thought it would come to 
this,—I have often imagined thatit might, and, therefore, I am prepared for it. 


At length the physician communicated to Willersley his fears that the crisis, Charles pacngrangdel oe tay | pe ar ual eae he 
which was approaching, would be an unfavorable one; and, shortly after, the | ‘0#t you were the object of the first, the only love my of piiae te ailneed 
Colonel requested that Willersley and his wife might be left alone with him. | '* '§ 2% ordained - we — re — pron negra be orl — 
He addressed them in detached sentences,—his exhausted state scarcely per- | UP *gainst us; and, even now, 4 doubt not that many xpectin ’ 


mitting him to speak audibly. 


as the confirmation of all that we have been already accused of. This may not 


“ ; : -«. |be. A Vernon and the widow of a St. Aubyn must leave no means untried to 
The sbrid'mighs think 1 aa ee eae tegen cleanse her name from the stain that has been so unfortunately attached to it. 


cause to regret our union. 
on earth, except Agnes. 


be her guardian? 


Charles, you have been dearer to ine than any one My decision is made; nothing can ever induce me to alter it.”” 
I know you are brave, and wise, and generous. It ai iL i cities Sand 
grieves me to think of my gentle wife's situation when I am gone. Will you | *%'» 4 few years, fell in a foreign ‘and. 
You are both young ;—sometime hence, when you know 


They parted, never, as it proved, to meet again. Sir Charles went abroad, 
Mrs. St. Aubyn survived him about 
a year, and then died, as it seemed, from a gentle and gradual decline.— 


each other better, perhaps you may be inclined to marry. The thought is not Margaret Vernon still lives, prouder and sterner than ever; but her life is 


unpleasing to me, but you must, hereafter, jadge whether such a course will be | ?™° of utter loneliness. 


for your happiness. At any rate, be friends. God bless you both.” 


It is to be hoped that repentance is at work in her 
heart, and that she mourns over the woful abuse of the power committed to her 


He murmured a few more incoherent words, then turned on his pillow, and charge 


fell asleep. 


Over Mrs. St. Aubyn’s grave is placed a tablet, bearing simply her name, aad 


: ‘or W ley and Mre. St. Aubyr. the dates of her birth and death, together with two quotations from Scripture, 
Pan rte Barri poten Baye ~~ «> _ aes —_ Fone which may have puzzled many of those, unacquainted with ye of her 
each side of the sick man’s bed, and listened to the breathings of that slumber history. The first is merely a portion of a text,—a few words : vey ee 


which they believed was fast merging into the deeper sleep of death. 


A load of agony seemed removed from the mind of Agnes. There could 
scarcely be guilt, she thought in an attachmeat thus sanctioned. Visions of 
happiness, vague and sbapeless as the clouds of sunset, floated through her 


imagiristion ; but all yet seemed unsettled and tottering. The Colonel stil 


TRIBULATION.” The second the apostle’s precept. 
PEARANCE OF EVIL.” 


NOVA SCOTIA.—WORKING OF THE RUSSELL 
l POISON. 


‘“* ABSTAIN FROM ALL aP- 


lived, but the time that should emancipate his spirit would unfetter their’s also, From the Novwascotian, February 12. 


and leave them free to love and be loved. Hour after hour did they keep their 
silent vigil, every nerve wound up toa pitch of excitement that smounted to} in the Legislative history of this Province. 
torture, while the delicate frame of Agnes seemed almost turned to stone. 


The New Constitution —The past week was one worthy of remembrance 
The debates, which commenced 
on Monday, continued down to Wednesday night, by which time it was admit- 


Morning dawned on these pale watchers, yet still no convulsive sob, no rattle} ted on all hands that the existing system of Government was utterly indefen- 


in the throat announced the rapid approach of death 


On the contrary, the | sible—that the Despatch of Lord John Russell, as interpreted by the Governor 
sufferer’s breathing seemed softer and calmer, and, as the daylight gradually 





General and Sir John Harvey, did give a new and improved constitution to the 


The Colonel—(but I forgot,—he was now the General,)—was deeply griev- 
ed at the change in her demeanour, especially as it included less kindness of 
manner towards himself. He laid it all to the account of nerves, and the weak- 
ness resulting from illness, and, finally resolved on a journey to London ; 
trusting that change of scene and society might be beneficial to Mrs. St. Au- 


* Major Willersley was not in town when the General and his lady first took 
t. | up their abode there, but he arrived shortly after; and, though seldom a visitor 
at their house, Mrs. St. Aubynand he frequently met in general society. Be- 
fore he came, Agnes had declined almost every invitation, but now she eagerly 
caught at every one that offered the smallest hope of a meeting with Willers- 
It was this sudden change in Agnes’s mode of life which first awakened 
in General St. Aubyn’s mind a suspicion of the truth, and far more than the 


Agnes was certainly innocent, in the common acceptation of the term; but 
can any woman be reckoned entirely innocent, who, knowing the weakness Of | sion in the debate, of the absurdity of the present system, and the necessity 
her own heart, does not use every means in her power to avoid the presence of 


She considered herself as the victim of ivi : bn the pained ’ 
her elder sister’s tyranny and artifice, and conceived that there was a sort of from giving his support to the principles of Lord John Russell's Despatch, and 





70 She Albion. February 29, 


advantages of the Constitution without delay. Not only were these views sus- 


withdrew from the division, and by Mr. Fairbanks who voted against them, 


Suspense, hidden suffering, and bodily fatigue had made deep inroads on | The debate throughout was remarkable for moderation and firmness, and the 
the tender constitution of Agnes, and it was now her turn to be confined to a division was of a character not to be misunderstood. 
sick bed. She was very ill, and her restoration to health was lingering, and 
never entire. But alas! her mind had received a deeper injury than her bodily |House went up with the Resolutions an ing 
frame. In spite of her efforts to subdue it, a feeling akin to despair took pos- | them to the favorable consideration of His Excellency; and received from Sir 
session of her mind. Her temper, naturally sweet and gentle, became irrita- | Colin Campbell the following answer :— 
persons and things about her seemed 
entirely destroyed. She would shut herself up for days, on the plea of indispo- 
sition, while, in fact, her seclusion was courted as affording a morbid indulgence 


On Monday at one o’clock, the time ms pig by the Governor, the — 
a short Address, recommendi 


“Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly,— 

The subject you have presented 'o my consideration in this address, has in 
all essential respects been brought under the notice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in Resolutions of the House of Assembly passed at its last Session. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers, after full consideration of the subject, and personal 
conference with Delegates from your body authorised to advocate your views, 
have expressed in the Despatch which, by Her Majesty’s command, I recently 
laid before you, the judgment to which they had come onthe matters of your 
complaints. 

Having no reason to believe that any alteration has taken place in the sen- 
timents of Her Majesty’s Government in this respect, I do not feel myself at 
liberty to adopt any other course, than to refer you to the Despatch already al- 
luded to, as containing their decision. Justice, however, to the Executive 
Council, leads me to say, that I have had every reason to be satisfied with the 
advice and assistance which they have at all times afforded me. 

it has ever been, and shall continue to be, my earnest desire to concur in 
every measure which appears to me to be conducive to the best interests of this 


It was a case in which to suspect was to be convinced,—there were so | Province.” 
many circumstances, trifling in themselves, which, taken all together, formed 


On the return of the House to their own Chamber, the Hon. Mr. Uniacke 


The remembrance of the wish he had expressed respecting the future union rose and stated, that yieiding to the expressed opinion of the Representative 
of his widow with Willersley, when he believed himself dying, now caused 
He felt as if scales had suddenly fallen from his 


Branch, and being desirous of facilitating the introduction of a better system, 
he had thought it his duty to the House and to Sir Colin Campbell, to tender 
bis resignation of the seat he held as an Executive Councillor, and that$"his 
resignation had been accepted. He then referred to the attacks which had 
been made upon him, by his enemies and by his friends, for his frank admis- 


for achange; but declared that neither should deter him from giving efficacy 
to what he believed to be the intention of Her Majesty's Government, nor 


establishing a local Government, that should be responsible to, and work har- 
moniously with the Representative Branch. He then traced back his conduct 
as a public man, vindicating its consistency but declaring that, as he had su 
ported the government against the Assembly, when he believed the latter were 
wrong, he would not continue to deny to the people what the Government 
had evidently yielded, nor contend further against the House, when he was 
convinced that in principle they were right. 

When Mr. Uniacke sat down, Mr. Howe rose and congratulated the House 
on the result of their deliberations. Though it was evident from the Govern- 
or’s reply, that there was a majority of the Executive Council determined te 
cling to their seats, and to stave off fora moment the fate which awaited 
them, still, from that hour, they might date the establishment of the principles 
for which they had been contending—and of a Constitution, of which no pow- 
er on earth could now deprive them. The resignation of the honourable and 
learned gentleman from Cape Breton, did him the highest honour; in fact, 
nothing in the Executive Council “ became him like the leaving of it.”— 
Henceforward no member of that House could continue to hold a seat in the 
Executive Council, hostilely to the wishes of the House—and no man could 
ascend the Hustings, unless pledged to carry out the great principles, upon 
which he was happy that the learned gentleman and himself, who had been 
long opposed, now agreed. He paid a just compliment to the vigour and abi- 
lity, which that gentleman had always displayed—and contrasted his conduct 
with that of the men, who while they had relied upon him for their defence, 
now wished to sacrifice him in support of a rotten system, which the Govern- 
ment itself had abandoned. 

After the answer of His Excellency had been :ead, Mr. Howe proposed that 
the House should on the next day, go into committee on the general state of 
the Province, and adopt measures for bringing the resolutiens under the notice 
of the Governor General. The Civil List bill was passed as follows :— Lieut. 
Governor, £2,500 sterling ; Provincial Secretary, £880 sterling ; his succes- 
sor in office, £560 sterling; the present Chief Justice, £880 sterling, and his 
successor, £750 sterling ; the Puisne Judges, £560 sterling, and travelling fees, 
£100 each; Master of the Rolls, 560/. sterling, and Miss Cox’s pension, 921. 
The Attorney and Solicitor General, and all other officers, to be subject to an an- 
nual vote.—Guardian. 


———— 
NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY WAR. 


It is time this stereotyped subject of dispute were finally settled ; and we 
believe it would have been equitably arranged long ago, had not the diploma- 
tists of Great Britain found it so easy tu twist the sapient Cabinet of Van 
Buren round their fingers. The warlike demonstrations in New Brunswick, 
referred to in the subjomed extract from the Boston Atlas, we look upon as a 
| mere ruse ou the part of the British Government, and have ne idea that any 
| fluid save ink will ever be shed in the contest, unless it be in some border 
| brawl, which would be promptly quelled by the joint interference of the au- 
thorities ou both sides. Wethink, however, it would be as well if Govern- 
ment would dip its ‘huge paw” into the Florida fund, and take out a trifle to 
put the North Eastern frontier in a state of decent defence. Such a course 
would probably facilitate the progress of the negotiation considerably more 
than Mr Forsyth’s diplomatic letters to Mr. Fox: 

The St. John (New Brunswick) Courier of the 15th instant furnishes the 
informatiur that Her Majesty’s ship Vestal has arrived at Halifax, and that 
other vessels of war are soon expected for the purpose of bringing troops, and 
also to furnish munitions of war to the Provinces, in case it should be deemed 
advisable. 

The same paper also states the 23d Fusiliers, now in garrison at Halifax, 
instead of proceeding to the East Indies, as was the intention, is the first 
regiment for active service in the Province of New Brunswick, and has re- 
ceived orders to be ready to moveat the shortest notice —The Courier adds : 

‘“‘ We are further informed, on good authority, tha. the erection of barracks 
at Woodstock, in this Province, for the accommodation of a large military force, 
has been determined upon, and the work is to commence immediately.” 

The Woodstock Times furnishes the information that trespassers from both 
sides of the borders are constantly occasioning arrests and new difficulties in 
the disputed territory. The necessity of continuing an adequate force to pro- 
tect the forests from depredation, as well as to prevent the occurrence of unne- 
cessary altercation, is becoming every day more evident. 

While it should be borne in mind that the inhabitants of the provinces have 
a selfish motive for wishing to make the prospects of war between Great Britain 
and this country as threatening as possible, and that therefore we must make 
some allowances for all the information we receive from them, it is certainly a 
fit subject of surprise that so little attention is given by our general government 
to the warlike preparations of the British authorities , ' 

It is a motorious fact that the whole British side of the line is being put in a 
state of warlike preparation. Two forts have been recently erected command- 
ing the St. Lawrence, the St. John, the St. Francis, and the military road of the 
state of Maine. These forts are now garrisoned with three hundred and fifty 
men, instead of twenty-five, as stated by Sir John Harvey. Our own side is 
utterly defenceiess—our defence worse than useless. 

—E 


EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 
By the Duchess of Orleans from Havre. 


The intelligence she brings is not of much interest, except the accounts from 
China. 

There, it will be seen, Americans are the only “ barbarians” now having in- 
tercourse with the Chinese. 

The expulsion of the English and Portuguese from Macao, denotes unwonted 
vigor ou the part of the Chinese. 

A letter from Calcutta, of the 13th November, savs the English ship Nymph 
arrived there from China, after a very short passage, and brought the intelli- 
gence, that at Canton all communication between the English and Chinese was 
entirely broken off. At Macao, a collision had taken place between the Chinese, 
and the English and Portuguese residents, which ended in the expulsion of the 
Portuguese and English from the town, of which the Chinese had taken pos- 
session. All communications were forbidden, except with the Americans, who 
were acutely profiting by these events to extend their commerce. The letter 
adds, there seems to be very little hope of an amicable arrangement. 

The Paris papers of the 7th, contain the reply of the Chamber of Peers and 
Chamber ot Deputies to the King’s speech. The Ministerial party carried every 
thing their own way. The Duke de Nemours appeared and took his seat among 
the Peers, entirely recovered from his late dangerous sickness. The Peers had 
adopted their address, which was a complete echo of the Royal Message. The 
Chamber of Deputies had theirs yet under discussion. 

The Duke de Nemours, Honorary President of the Philanthropic Society, 
has sent to Mr. Molinier de Montplanqua 500 francs as his annual subscrip- 
tien, 
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From Algiers, the accounts are not of much interest. The French commander 
in chief had suggested that no mere troops for the present sheuld be sent from 
France, as he had no barracks for them, and feared, on the score of health, to 
eneamp there during the rainy season. 

A ays despatch, dated Toulon, Jan. 5th, from Marshal Vallée to the 
Minister of War, is as follows : 

Belida, 31st December. 

A column under my orders attacked to-day the troops of Abd-el-Kader, be- 
tween the upper camp of Belida and Chiffa. The enemy was completely routed. 
Three standards of the Calipbat of Miliniana, one cannon, and many muskets, 
and drums were taken by us. 

The French brig Frederick Adolphus, bound to Algiers with potatoes, be- 
ing becalmed off the little port of Cherchell, was described by the Arabs, who 
immediately launched a felucca to capture her. The French Captain having 
no arms, put himself, crew and passengers, in his boat, and made for Algiers, 
where they arrived safely, and reported the capture of the brig. Two arm- 
ed steamers, the Crocodile and the Sphinz, were immediately despatched to 
recapture the brig, and burn the town. They failed in both, and returned to 
Algiers, with the loss of four men killed, and 21 severely wounded, out of 
a force of 70 men landed. 

Mashal! Vallee intended to despatch a regular force against Cherchill, and 
occupy it permanently. 

Spain.— From Madrid, the accounts are to 31st December. The Queen’s 
speech on opening the Chambers was considered by the :ninistry as sustaining 
their conservative system. 

It is mentioned in the Madrid papers, as an innovation that the populace 
loudly applauded, that women had taken part in the bull fights, and had mani- 
fested great boldness and dexterity. 

Another curious inuevation is mentioned in the Paris papers, and that is that 
the guillotine had superseded, at Constantinople, empalement and the basti- 
nado. This is not one of the least remarkable of the changes introduced in 
the East. 


London, ame 4.—Money Market.—One Day Later.—Consols 92 1-2; 
Three per Cents. 91 1-8. 


RUSSIAN DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST KHIVA. 

‘For a long time past the insults and provocations of every kind that have 
been peviect ee so Russia by the inhabitants of Chiva have called the attention 
of the Imperial Government to that country. Chiva, which borders on Kugis- 
Kaissakes, the inhabitants of which are Russian subdjects, has constantly, for a 
series of years, shown by acts of hostility the little esteem it entertained fora 
power with which, for its own sake, it should have kept up a friendly intercourse. 
Our trade with the provinces of central Asia was a source of prosperity for the 
inhabitants of Chiva, who drew from it their principal resources, and possessed 
through it in Russia the rights and privileges granted to the other inhabitants 
of Asia; but Chiva, far from appreciating advantages and benefits, has been 
guilty of the most flagrant disloyalty and unparalleled audacity. It daily haras- 
ses the wandering tribes that encamp on our frontiers, interrupts the intercourse 
the other statesof Asia keep up with us, detainsthe caravans of Buchara on 
their way to and from Russia, obliges them to pay extravagant duties, and com- 
pels them by main force to pass through its territory, and there seize a consider- 
able portion of their merchandize. 

These insults to foreigners holding commercial intercourse with Russia are, 
however, of less importance than the attacks which have been made on Russian 
caravans. Not one of these can now cross the deserts without danger. It was 
in this manner that a Russian caravan from Oremburg, with goods belonging to 
our merchants, was pillaged by the armed bands of Chiva. No Russian mer- 
chant can now venture into that country without running the risk of losing his 
life, or being made a prisoner. The inhabitants of Chiva are constantly making 
incursions into that part of the country of the Kerguis which is at a distance 
from onr lines, although the Kerguis recognized the sovereignty of Russia un- 
der their Khan Abwl-Chaix; they destroy their camps, lay them under heavy 
tributes, excite them to disobedience against the legal authority, give an asylum 
to those who revolt, and to crown all these insults they are detaining several 
thousand Russian subjects in slavery. The number of these unfortunate 
wretches increase daily, for the peaceful fishermen on the banks of the Cas- 
pian are continually attacked and carried off as slaves to Chiva. The unfor- 
tunate conditiou of so many victims has naturally excited the solicitude of our 
government, which, of course, considers it to be a most sacred duty to protect 
and ensure the lives and tranquillity of allthe subjects of the empire. But the 
generous manner ia which it called the attention of the inhabitants of Chiva to 
the consequences to which their criminal conduct woald infallibly give rise, has 
unfortunately been disregarded. 

Deaf to entreaty they despise the indulgence we have shown, and confound- 
ing in their ignorance moderation with weakness they have calculated on im- 
punity. In their blindness they have gone so far as to construct two forts be- 
yond their frontiers, on the road of the caravans proceeding to Buchara, in order 
to attack our merchants with less danger. Since then their incursions and 
robberies have daily increased, and, at present, their implacable hatred against 
Russia knows nobounds. As a last resource to bring these barbarians to rea- 
son, the Chiva merchants in Russia were arrested, and the release of the Rus- 
sian prisoners and the cessation of hostilities were announced as the cundition 
of their liberty. But this measure was not attended with success, for after 
having waited three years, at most 100 persons were sent back, though last 
spring on the borders of the Caspain, 200 Russian subjects were carried off as 
prisoners But now every means of persuasion has been exhausted. The 
rights of Russia, the security of her trade, the tranquillity of her subjects, and 
the dignity of the state, call for decisive measures, and the Emperor has judged 
it to be high time to send a body of troops tu Chiva to put an end to robbery and 
exaction, to deliver those Russians who are detained in slavery, to make the in- 
habitants of Chiva esteem and respect the Russian name, and, finally to 
strengthen, in that part of Asia, the lawful influence to which Russia has a 
right, and which alone can insure the maintenance of peace. This is the 
purpose of the present expedition, and as soon as it shall be attained, and an 
order of things, conformable to the interests of Russia and the neighboring 
Asiatic states, shall be established on a permanent footing, the body of troops 
which has received orders to march on Chiva, will return to the frontiers of 
the empire.” 

The declaration of war by Russia against the Khan of Chiva continues, in the 
absence of other subjects of imporiance, to furnish some of the journals with a 
theme for speculative discussion. The Debats asserts that the Emperor Ni- 
cholas has justice on his side, and that be has armed the tribes of Khirgiz 
against those of Chiva, for the purpose of “ consolidating in this part of Asia 
the legitimate influence of Russia; but the Debats supposes that another mo- 
tive,—that of counterbalancing the moral influence obtained by England by its 
victorious career in the Caboul—may have also actuated the Russian Cabinet. 
This journal, however, expresses some doubts as to the result of the projected 

expedition against the khan in question, on account of the natural obstacles 
with which it will have to contend, and observes, in reply to the German papers, 
which have stated the departure in December of the troops commanded by Gen. 
Berowsky, that at the period alluded to, the whole of the country which the 
army had to pass through, was covered with several feet of snow. With re- 
spect to those, who have attributed this reported forced marchto the necessity 
of arriving in the khan’s territories before the English could send troops thither, 
the Dcbats remarks that the English were at Caboul, three hundred leagues 
from the country of the Khan, aud from which they were separated by the de- 
files of the Paropamisus and of Indou-Koutch and by rivers and deserts, which 
they were not likely to face in winter, after the sad experiments which they 
have made of expeditions of this nature, even in summer. The National, less 
willing thaa the Debats to allow discredit to be thrown on its speculations, pro- 
fesses to believe all that has been stated in the German papers or in private 
correspondence as to the preparations of the Russians, and says it is not impro- 
bable that at this moment 32,000 Russians, wirh a numerous artillery, and sup- 
ported by a maritime position where Russian vessels can at any time arrive, are 

reparing to cross the 70 leagues of distance which separate them from Chiva. 

he navigation of the Oxus, says the National, ceases only at a short distance 
from Caboul, and once masters of this river, and of the tewns which command 
it, the Russians may proceed against the capital of the feudatory English Shah- 
Soodjah with more facility than would an army from Herat. The National 
does not suppose that the Russians will attempt at once to cruss the Indus, but 
says their proximity to the English will be very formidable to the English, as 
the tribes amongst whom the Russians will fix their tents know by tradition the 
wealth of Delhi, and are the descendants of men who at one time carried de- 
vastation and carnage not only in India, but also in all the richest provinces of 
the other pertion of Asia. e@ Courier Francais assumes trom an articlein the 
English Courier, although there is no real or pretended cennection between 
that paper and the Cabinet, that the English ministry have at length opened 
their eyes to the policy of Russia, and that the unexpected news of the march 
of the Russians upon Chiva will produce an entire change in the policy of the 
English Cabinet towards Russia.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


MONTHLY MILITARY OBITUARY, FOR DECEMBER. 

Generals—Sir James Duff, Col. of 50 F.: Bradshaw, E. I. Co.’s Service. 
Maj. Generals—Hompsech : Sir A. Caldwell, G. C. B., E. I. Co.’s Service. 
Col.—De Nacquard, h. p. For. Art. Lt.-Cols.—Nicolle, Royal Art., on pas- 
sage from Jamaica on board the Alert; Wm. Franklin, E. 1. Co.’s Service: 
Freidrichs, K. H., h. p. 2 Lieut. Dr. Germ. Leg.: De Villicy, h. p. For. Art 
Majs.— R. Owen, lateof R. Mar. : J. Herring, C. B., E. I: Co.’s Service : 8. P. 
©. Humfrays, do; Wm. Bacon. Captains.—Keith, second Foot.: Jenner, 


Che Albion. 


late 66 Foot: A. Beevor, half pay Independent Company. Lieutenants— 
Sandes, 9 F., at sea; Brady, 17 F.; Mathias, 44 F.; Whitaker, h. p. Unatt., 
late 65 F.; Thomson, Adj. to Cork Rec. Distr.; Sorlie (Adj.) late 4 R. Vet. 
Bat : Barry, h. p. R.Mar.; Stewart, h.p. 1 F.; Rudge,b.p. 1 Prov. Bn: Thielen, 
h. p. Art.Ger. Leg.: Odlum, h. p. Nova Sco. Fen.: Griffiths, h. p. Art. Drivers : 
Bate, do. Sec’d. Li. and Ens.—Croad, h. p. R. Mar.; Grattan, h. p. 103 F. 
Paymasters—Collis, 91 F.: Frood, h. p. Rec. Dis.!: Hayman, do.: Jones, h. 
p. 4 Ger. Leg. Quarter Master—Charles, h, p. 32 F. Commissariat Depart- 
ment—Dep. Com. Gen. David Elliot, h. p. Medical Department—Dep. Insp. 
Gen. J.Q. Shert, h. p.: Dep, Insp. Gen. Dr. Cope, h. p.:. Surg. Winning, h. 
p. 82F.: Ass. Surg. Milne, h. p, 35 F.: Dep. Purveyor John Moore (1st) h. 
p. Barrack Department—John Miller, Gort and Clare Castle: J. N. Creigh- 
ton, Sierra Leone: Mackinnon, Stoney Hill, Jamaica. 


The announcement of the Royal marriage has indueed certain high con- 
tracting parties—peers of the realm, belles of noble paternity, and dowagers of 
distinguished note—to proclaim their intentions to unite hand and heart at the 
same time and shrine with her youthful Majesty. 

Lord Dinorben is, we hear, to espouse Miss Smith, the lovely sister of the 
Princess of Capua ; his Lordship will, it said, settle 5000/. per annum on his 
bride as a marriage portion. 

The Lord Viscount Ebrington is shortly to be allied to the amiable and highly 
accomplished Lady Dover. 

It is rumoured that Lord Melbourne, in imitation of his Royal mistress, is 
about to be married. 

The Hon. Richard Watson, brother to Lord Sondes, has solicited and obtain- 
ed the promise of their fair hand of Miss Quin, daughter of Lord George Quin, 
and niece to the Marquis of Headfort and Earl Spencer. 

There is also a very general report abroad that the Earl of Liverpool is to 
be united to Mrs. Mytton, the widow of the eccentric Jack Mytton, of sporting 
celebrity. The lady is of highly respectable cennexions. 

Tt has reached us, from an unquestionable authoritv, that it is the intention 
of the King of Hanever, with his illustrious consort, to visit this eountry early 
in February. The object of his Majesty’s visit is to be present at the nuptials 
of the Queen and Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg. 


2 
UPPER CANADA—NEW APPOINTMENTS. 
Government-Office, Feb. 12, 1840. 

His Excellency the Governor-General, has been pleased to make the follow- 
ing appointments, until Her Majesty’s pleasure thereon shall be known :—Chris- 
topher A. Haggerman, Esq., to be Judge in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Hon. 
Wm. H. Draper, to be Attorney General ; and Robt. Baldwin, Esq., to be So- 
licitor General. 





r cent. prem. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 8a 8 
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We have no Jater intelligence from Europe than was brought us by the 
Duchess of Orleans, from Havre. By her we have Paris accounts to the 7th, 
and London to the 5th, which will be found under the proper head. The in- 
telligence from China is by no means favorable; nor is it certain what line of 
policy the Queen’s government will pursue relative to this question. At the 
ensuing meeting of Parliament, however, some developement must be made. 
We hardly know whether the new Russian declaration of War, which we 
this day publish, is more deserving of indignation or of contempt; nor can 
we understand how any dispassionate mind can entertain any doubts on the 
subject of its being a lawless and despotic determination, having an ulterior 
object which is not on the face of the declaration. It arises in fact from 
the late successes of the British arms at Cabul and elsewhere, and is a des- 
picable shift, partly by way of diverting the attention of the British troops, 
and partly to seek out another road to India,—that coveted point in the Mus- 
covite policy. What, in truth, is this Chorasmis, Charasm, Khiwa, which has 
thus roused so largely the virtuous indignation of the Czarish court! A petty dis- 
trict lying between Persia and the Aral lake, which has been since still farther 
divided into two parts, the northern and smaller of which is in actual obedience 
to Russia, the southern and larger possessing a nominal independence. This 
last formidable territory of 4500 square miles and about 200,000 inhabitants 
is the country branded with the vituperative epithets, and the subject of the 
heavy accusations, in the Russian Declaration. The device is too shallow, and 
should be frowned down by every power desirous of maintaining national in- 
tegrity. 

The Governor General of Upper Canada performed his journey from To- 
ronto to Montreal in thirty-six hours, a distance of 390 miles! The road 
was in many places bare of snow, but the whole distance was got over in 
two hours less than the contract stipulated. Mr. Thomson it appears tra- 
velled in a vehicle constructed upon the Russian plan, in which he could en- 
































old fashioned cradle. The Kingston Herald states, 

The Governor General arrived here about a quarter before 11 o’clock last 
night, having left Toronto at seven, A. M. making above 13 miles per hour, 
stoppages included, and the roads bare in many places. At Belleville he 
stopped an hour. His Excellency staid here only long enough to change her- 
ses, and then flew off for Montreal. The Macadamised road is bare of snow, 
and as the sleigh dashed over it last night, streams of fire were left in its 
wake. 

Now as his Excellency has done all the mischief in Upper Canada that a 
radical could do, and as he was pleased to take wing immediately after closing 
the Session without waiting to see the effect of his acts—this sudden flight 
looks like setting a house on fire and running away by the light of it. 

That Mr. Thomson is a man of energy we know, and his capacity for busi- 
ness is generally admitted. A business man will infuse a business like spirit 
into others, which was sufficiently manifested’during the late session, for no 
Governor we believe ever got more work out of a Toronto Parliament in the 
same space of time ; but the query is, what will be the result of these labors? 
Will they add to the strength, permanency, and grandeur of the British em- 
pire? Will they in short produce allor any of the good consequences his 
Excellency so fondly anticipates! These are grave questions, and we shall 


the affirmative. One good may possibly spring from the new system, namely, ; 
it may separate the reformers, now so much has been conceded to them, from 
the rebel faction, and thereby add strength to the party in favour of British 
connexion, Should this be the result our fears will be greatly traquillized. At 
all events it is now the duty of all good subjects to make the best of matters, 
and by unanimity and cheerful co-operation with the government endeavour to 
restore that harmony and repose which the country so much requires. 


The Boundary War !—The accounts from the northeast are truly formida- 
ble. The British are making terrific preparations for immediate hostilities, if 
we can believe all our editorial ‘‘ brethren” tell us im that quarter. Among 
other acts we are assured that the English authorities are constructing (10 forts, 
which will command :—Ist. The River St. Lawrence, 2d. The River St. Fran- 
cis, 3d. The River St. Jehn, 4th. The Maine Military Road, where Governor 
Fairfield’s heroes are posted! Now when it is considered that these different 
points embrace several degrees of latitude and longitude, the length and strength 
of the “long toms” that will send shot an hundred miles must be prodigious ; 
but as a cannon ball only travels at the rate of 480 miles an hour, it is satisfac- 
tory to infer that the gentlemen fired at will have time te dodge, and let the 
shot pass over their heads ! 

Truly this system of crying “‘ wolf "’ so often will have—in fact it has had al- 
ready—the effect that such alarms commonly do. What is the real state of the 
ease’ Why that the British Government are building barracks at Woodstock, 
a pleasant town on the banks of the St. John, on the road to Canada end 
within the acknowledged territory of Great Britain. This, England has surely 
a right to do, especially as Weodstock forms a healthy and convenient post for 
troops to rest at, in their progress to and from Canada. As respeets the 23rd 
Fusiliers, that regiment we know was about te be sent from Halifax to Quebec 
& year ago, and as the 15th or 66th regiments, which have been so long sta- | 
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be right glad if, after the experience of a few years, they can be answered in; carrying the purposes of this meeting into effect, viz : 
! Rear Admiral Walton, 


tr 





tioned in Canada, will probably be sent home in the Spring, the 23rd will, we 
dare say, replace one of them instead of going to the West Indies. 

The alarming reports there that we have quoted are altogether groundless, 
and ought, and will not, we are certain agitate the public mind in the remotest 
degree. That Englaad is prepared and determined to maintain the sovereign- 
ty of her remaining North American Colonies is certain, and that the people of 
those colonies are determined to support her is equally certain, but her acts 
will be purely defensive and no aggression whatever will be committed on the 
territory of the United States. 


We have much gratification in calling the attention of onr readers to the re- 
port of a public meeting held on the very intereating occasion of proposing @ 
fete in honour of the Marriage of our beloved sovereign. The meeting was 
numerously and most respectably attended ; and gentlemen from all the three 
great divisions of the British empire seemed to vie with each other in the cor- 
diality with which its objects were met by them. 

The British Consul in opening the proceedings, observed that the objects of 
the meeting were such as could not fail to be dear to every one who retained 
a love for the land of his birth, however distant he might be from it, and how- 
ever remote the prospect of his return; that the immediate purpose was a ce- 
lebration at a most interesting peint in the life of the British Queen, but there 
were charitablefobjects connected therewith, the extept of which must of course 
be regulated by the amount of the funds, but all of which latter would be ap- 
propriated to those two purposes. Among the peculiarities of this celebration 
it was proposed to roast an ox, whole and standing, and ornamented in a style 
appropriate to the fete; that a certain number of widows and children of 
English, Scottish, and Irish origin should be admitted by ticket to participate 
in an entertainment to be given, and the residue of the funds to be disposed of 
for charitable purposes under the same recognised principle of origin. To fa- 
cilitate these objects the Manhattan Gas Co., had liberally offered to roast the 
ox, and Mr. Niblo had offered the use of his premises for that and the fete— 
both gratuitously. 

The speeches of all the movers were in harmony with the occasion, and when 
the parties separated it was with a perfect conviction that their objects would 
be liberally encouraged as soon as they should become known. We therefore 
gladly anticipate a brilliant commemoration. 


THE NEW YORK GAZETTE—NEWSPAPER PROPERTY. 

One half of this long established and excellent journal is offered for sale. In 
ordinary times it would find a ready purchaser, as the concern has always been 
a sound one, and supported by the best mercantile interest of the community ; 
but in the present paralytic condition of things the part offered may be slow of 
sale. Wouldit not be a good plan, to divide the property into shares, as is 
done by all the best London papers? Many persons might feel inclined to take 
@ small interest in a favorite paper when it would be inconvenient to invest a 
larger sum. Such share holders might have certain privileges as to advertising 
&c., while the dividends that a successful print would make, would afford good 
interest for the money so invested. The shares would at all times be transfer- 
able, and being of small amount—say fifty or one hundred dollars each—the 
party holding them could easily realize his outlay. 

We confess we have long been anxious to see this system adopted—it is the 
only one to give real and tangible va lue to newspaper property. Property is 
unmanageable when not convertible, and it is not readily convertible when held 
in one or two hands. A division into shares remedies this difficulty, while it 
adds strength and permanency to the concern, so long as it be properly con- 
ducted, by having a larger number of persons interested in its welfare. 

Suppose a newspaper establishment to be worth, as proved by its actual re- 
ceipts, twenty thousand dollars, and this property is held by one individual—in 
what way could he realize any portion of this amount, if he were sudden- 
ly called om te meet some emergency! None in the present state 
of things; he might perchance find a person to buy half his paper 
and appurtenances at half price, thereby sacrificing fifty per cent of his pro- 
perty ; but were the plan of selling in shares adopted, he could then realize the 
full value of his hard earnings, and apply it to the purpose for which he required 
it. We do not make these remarks for the purpose of dictating to our worthy 
friends of the Gazette ; they are general, and we shall be glad if they elicit 
comment from others ; and we are sure that if the plan be adopted that the sale- 
able value of newspaper property in this country will be doubled. 


FETE TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND 
IRISH ORIGIN, 

Residing in the City of New York and its vicinity, and to be given in 

honour of the Marriage of Her Majesty, 





At a public meeting of Gentlemen desirious of co-euaains in the above 
design, held at Niblo’s Saloon on Thursday the 27th Feb. 1840. 
Rear Apmrrat Watton, in the Chair, 
The following resolutions were proposed and carried unanimously ; viz ;— 
By Joseph Fowler, Esq., seconded by Robert Johnston, Esq.— 

That the names of all contributors to this fete be recorded; designating 

their country, without reference to the sums subscribed. 
By Joseph Fowler, Esq. seconded by Dr. Hogan,— 

That each contributor shall be furnished with a ticket or tickets for wi- 
dows and their children, according to a scale to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee ; each ticket to entitle the holder to participate in the fete. 

By Joseph Fowler, Esq. seconded by J.De Lancey Walter, Esq.— 

That holders of Contributors’ Tickets shall present them, two days pe 
vious to the fete, to the Executive Committee, and shall receive from them 
others in lieu, with printed directions. The Executive Committee to meet 
at Nible’s or at other places, as may be notified. 

By James Buchanan, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, seconded by Dr. A. y A 
Watson,— 

That the Executive Committee shall have the direction of issuing tickets 
of admission to see the roasting of the Ox, and of receiving the money and 
regulating the admission en tbat account. 

By TRobert Johnston, Esq., seconded by Robt. S. Buchanan, Esq.,— 

That the following gentlemen shall constitute the Executive Committee for 





Dr. Hogan, Chas. Edwards, Esq. 
Jas. Buchanan, Esq , H.B.M.C. Dr. A. T. Watson, Dr. J. S. Bartlett, 
Joseph Fowler, Esq. T. W. Moore, Esq, Thos. Dixon, ~ 
B. H Downing, Esq. Robt. Johnston, Esq. A. D. Paterson, Esq. 
By the British Consul, seconded by Jas. Buchanan, Jr. Esq.,— ; 
That Messrs. Price, Cox, and Leroy be members ef the Executive Commit- 
tee for the City of Brooklyn, and be empowered to receive sabscriptions there- 
in. 
By Charles Edwards, Esq., seconded by Dr. J. S. Bartlett, i 
That there also be a committee to ask for and receive subscriptions ; the 
committee to consist of three from each country, viz: three English, three 
Scotch, and three Irish; and that the following gentlemen constitute the said 


committee. 

Ed. F. Sanderson, Esq. Cunningham Smith, Esq, Jas. Reyburne, Esq. 
Jas. B. Elliman, Esq. Alex. Knox, Esq. gy ene Esq. 
Henry Jessop Esq., Alex. Watson, Esq. Wn. mond, Esq. 


By the British Consul, seconded by A. Watson Esq. 

“That Thomas Dixon Esq., be appointed Treasurer. 

By Dudley Persse Esq., seconded by the British Consul, 

That the thanks of this meeting be tendered tothe President and Directers 
of the Manhattan Gas Co., for their liberal offer, to roast the ox free of ex- 
pense ; and also to Mr. Niblo for his kindness in offering the gratuitous use of 
his premises on the occasion. 

By Joseph Fowler Esq. 
That the cordial henko of the meeting be tendered to the Chairman for his 
able and impartial conduct in the Chair. 
Carried, by acclamation. 


Adjourned. A. D. Parsrsom, Seey. 





Rear Admiral Walton, as Chairman of the Executive Committee on the 
Fete in honour to the Queen’s Marriage, requests a meeting of the members of 
the Committee at Niblo’s on Monday evening, at 7 o’clock, to regulate the pur- 
posed proceedings, open the subscription lists, &c. &c. To save time it is 
earnestly requested that all the meetings be held to the minute. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


91 : 4 . | — >| . : been 
ifth number of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America, is just issued, and st: Ens. and me Or te Cone eae aon ae to 8eh F-97: blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest merhet roles, 605 8 


contains the following subjects:—The Pidgeon Falcon, Sparrow Falcon, The | F. W. Sykes, to be Ens. by pur. v. Evans, app. to23d F.—99th: Maj. Gen 
Gos Hawk, Coopers Hawk, and the Sharpshinned Hawk. The plates we think Sir H. Gough, to be Col. v. Sir T. Arbuthnot, app. to 52d F. Rifle Brigade. 
are even more spirited than those of the previous numbers. We find the sub- —Capt. 


joined notice of this work in the Baltimore Patriot. 
It is now admitted in Europe, that the Birds of America are better figured 


and described than those of any other portion of the world. The labours of 
Wilson and Bonaparte were succeeded by those,of Audubon, whose inimitable 


drawings and accurate descriptions, have brought this branch of science to a 
high state of perfection. He has now commenced publishing his great work on 
American ornithology, in a reduced size, and according to a scientific arrange- 
ment, giving good figures on stone, and all the information contained in the lar- 
ger work. ith this book in his hand, the schoolboy may become an ornitho- 
logist. 

orhe drawings, colouring, and printing, are all executed in America; the for- 
mer reduced by Audubon from his large plates, the figures, although in minia- 
ture, are the same. It is published semi-monthly, at one dollar per number, 
and is decidedly the cheapest work on natura! history ever published in any 
country. 

The advantages possessed by thie work over all others of the kind, are the 
following. It contains saearly ¢cousie the number of species than are found in 
Wilson and Bonaparte These uaturaiists omitted many species which have 
since, been discovered by the industry and discrimination of Audubon. Whe- 
ther these species cxisted at the time their works were published, or have since 
taken up their residence in our country, cannot with certainty be decided ; but 
it is a notorious fact, that species which were never given till Audubon’s work 
appeared, are found in the vicinity of Charleston. Thet this work may be re- 
‘ed on as authentic, the following facts will shew. The specimens were car- 
ned to Europe and submitted to various societies and learned naturalists, and 
all the species were admitted to be genuine. Waterton, a violent opponent, 
who has no knowledge of natural history, was proved to be in error, and his sub- 
sequent papers refused admittance into the Zoological Journal. Ina recent ca- 
talogue of the birds of Europe and America, published in London by Bonaparte, 
all the species of Audubon are admitted, and he refers to that work as the only 
standard. The specimens found in the British museum, and those of Paris and 
Lyden, are labelled with the names given by Audubon. 

Some additions will probably be made to our number of species of birds, and 
these may from time to time be added in future editions, but the work cannot 
be superseded by any other, and it will remain a standard work for ages to 
come. 

The Brothers Harpers have just published the following works, viz :— 

Life and Works of Benjamin Franklin. 2vols. The Family Library, of 
which these volumes form two numbers, is essentially enriched by their intro- 
duction. The life of one who having to struggle through difficulties under 
which ninety-nine in every hundred would have succumbed, is an important 
moral lesson, heightened still farther by the reflection that such an one should 
rise to b the foremost man in the politics of his country, and at the head 
of the philosophers of his age. In practical economy also, whether of nations 
or of individuals, this work communicates invaluable precepts. 

Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 2 vols. There could not have 
been a mare appropriate appendage to ‘‘ The life and works of Franklin,” than 

this ; which contains a brief view of the lives of others who like Franklin, 
disdaining the fetters of poverty and deprivation, have struggled into eminence 
and have become the permanent benefactors of mankind. We do think that a 
more acceptable and truly valuable present caunot be found, for the perusal 
of young persons or for the encouragement of adults, than the four volumes 


here noticed ;—they ought to have a place in every library and book collec- 
tions. — 


We have been favoured with an early copy of the Knickerbocker for March. 
It contains its usual quantum of excellent matter, and two or three of the ar- 
ticles strikes us as possessing very superior merit indeed. The ‘ Last Look” 
by Flaccus ; ‘‘ The Haunted Merchant” by Harry Franco, and a poem “ Light” 
by William Pitt Palmer, are of the first order. In a note from the Editor 
to his readers we observe the following :— 

We frequently observe, in the literary weekly journals of New-York, and 
her neighbour cities, attractive announcements of ‘A new Tale by Washing. 
ton Irving  ‘ New Story by Geoffrey Crayon!’ etc. It is proper to remark 
here, therefore, that Mr. Irving’s communications appear originally in the 
Knickerbocker,and that he writes for no other work. ence,the productions of 
Geoffrey Crayon will never be ‘new’ to any reader of this Magazine, in any 





“ : ; A . directions. Assorted packagesjare put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
other medium ; as the work is now circulated to all our subscribers out of town | for ScHoots and other large ptt de dell The attention of the SHIPPING INTER- 
a week before it is served in the city, although here it is delivered promptly on | mst, is earnestly solicited to the inetimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these 
the first day of the month. Thus, before Mr. Irving’s articles can reach the preparations afford in the diseases and accidents to which SEA-FaRING men are unavoid- 


: : . i ici le advant 
distant readers of the journals alluded to, they will have been perused a week cael pamelonn SERENE WHE GD ERS Chee MaVENENES CE Eisipciae Sivamiage 


or fortnight before, by every subscriber to the Knickerbocker. The present 
number, fer example, is circulated to all its country readers a week previous 
to its punctual issue in town; and this arrangement will be steadily observed 
hereafter. 

——— 


THE ARMY. 

The Queen has recommended Dr. Bowstead, now Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
to be elected Bishop of the See of Litchfield. 

War-Office, December 31.—3d Light Dragoons: Cornet and Adjutant J. 
Sullivan to have rank of Lieutenant.—16th, W. Wilmer, to be Capt. by pur. 
v. Jillard, who ret.; Cor. M. Gwynne to be Lt. by pur. v. Wilmer ; D. May- 
cock to be Cor. by pur. v. Gwynne-—17th ; Maj. M. C. D, St. Quintin to be 
Lt. Col. by pur. v. Pratt, who ret., Brev. Maj. J. Lawrence to be Maj. by pur. 
v. St. Quintin ; Lt. W. Barrow to be Capt. by pur. v. Lawrence ; Cor. A. S. 
Willet to be Lt. by pur. v. Barrow. Coldstream Ft. Guards : Col. W. L. 
Walton to be Lt. Col. by pur. v. J. Freemantle, who ret. on h. p. Unat ; Brey. 
Col. G. Bowles to be Maj. by pur. v. Walton; Lt. Col. W. Pearce, from h. p. 
Unat , to be Capt. and Lt. Col. v Bowles; Lt. and Capt. Hon. A. Upton te 
be Capt. and Lt. Col. by pur., v. Pearce, who ret.; Ens. and Lt. W. S. New- 
ton to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. Upton; Ens. C. H. White, from 30th Ft., 
to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Newton. 2d Foot: Lt. G. Stirling to be Capt. 
without pur. v. Keith, dec.; Ens. Piercy to be Lt. v. Stirling; Serj. Maj. J. 
Wilkinson, from the Rifle Brig., to be Ens. v. Piercy—4th : Lt.T. Gibson,to be 
Capt. without pur.v. Chambers, dec.—Ens. E. J. Baldwyn, to be Lt.v, Gibson : 
Ens.W. M. Campbell, to be Lt. v. Baldwyn, whose prom. was can.; Cadet H. 
Rice, from Ryl. Mil, Col. to be Ens. without p. v. Campbe!l—6th : Capt. T. 8. 
Powell, from 40th F., to be Capt. v. Caulfield, who exchs —9th: Ens. B. 
Walshe, to be Lt., without pur., v. Sandes, dec.: Cadet A. J. Roberts, from 
Royal Mil. Col., to be Ens. v. Walshe—10th: Ens. and Adj. J. Garvock, to 
have rank of Lieut.—13th: Ens G. Wade, to be Lt, without pur., vy. Foul- 
ston, prom. in 63d F.: Cadet A. Oakes, from Royal Mil. Col.,to be Ens. vy. 
Wade—26th: Lt. L. D. Gordon, to be Capt. by pur. v. Barker, who ret.: Ens. 
P. H. Crampton, to be Lt. by pur. v. Gordon : iE G, Hallewell, to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Crampton—22d : Lieut. J. A. Ambrose, from 70th F., to be Lt. v. Ca- 
rew, who exch.— 23d: Ens. F. E. Evans, from 97th F., te be Sec. Lieut. by 
pur. v. ee es : Ens. H. F. Cust, to be Lt. by pur. v. Rolls, who 
rets.: H. R. Werge, to be Ens. by pur. v Cust—35th: Lieut. C. Beamish, to 
be Capt. by pur. v. Steuart, who ret.—Ens. J. F. Gordon, to be Lt. a Pee. v. 
Beamish: R. M1. Price, to be Ens. by pur. v. Gordon—36th: Capt. R. Ross, 
from 96th F,,.to-bé)Capt. v. H. J. Wyati, who ret. on h.-p. Unat., rec. diff.— 
39th: Ens.. W. Smith to be Lt. without pur., v. Bligh, dee. —Ens. W. N. Tin 
ley, from Royal African Col. Corps, tothe Ens. v. Smith—40th: Capt. H. Caul- 
field, from 6th F., to be Capt., v. Powell, who exchs.—43d: Lieut. F. P. San- 
ders, to be Capt. by pur. v. Mundy, prom. : Ens. Hon. T. G. Chelmondeley to 
be Lieutenant by purchase, v. Sanders—46th: Lieutenant E A. T. D’'Eyn- 
court to be Captain by purchase, v. Spooner, who ret.: Ens. E. J. D. Moffatt, 
to be Lieut. by pur. v. BrEyncourt : Ens. H. S. Mitchell to be Lieut. vy. Camp- 
bell—47th ; Bus. W. Armistrong to be Lieut. by pur. v. W. Watson, who ret. : 
J. Villiers to be Ens. by pur. v. Armstrong—49th: Lieut. R. Campbell, with- 
out pur. v. Halpin, dec.: Ens. D. M‘Adam to be Lieut. without pur, v. 
Mitchell, whose prom. has been cancelled—50th: Gen. Sir G. T. Walker, 
Bart., from 52d F. to be Col. v. Sir J. Duff—52d: Lieut -Gen. Sir T. Arbuth- 
not, from 99th Foot, to be Col. v. Sir George T. Walker, app. to 50th F.— 
6ist: Lieut. R. Gloster to be Capt. by pur. ¥ Grant, who ret. Ens. W. J. 
T. Walker to be Lieut. by pur. v. Gloster. C..E. Prime to be Ens. by pur. 
vy. Walker.—63d : Lieut. J. Foulston, from 13th F. to be Capt. without pur. v. 
Bagar, dec. Ens. J. B. Leatham to be Lieut. without per. v. Wheatstone, 
dec. Ens. C. E. Fairtlough to be Lieut. by pur. v. Leatham, whose prome- 
tion, by pur, has been cancelled. R. F. Cameron to be Ens. without pur. v. 

Fairtlough—70th: Lieut. R. Carew, from 22d F.to be Lieut. v. Ambrose, 
who ex.—8Ist : Cadet J. Woods, from Roy. Mil. Col. to be Eas. vy. Baillie 
promoted in 82d Foot,—-$2d; ‘Ensign J. Bailie, from 91st F. to be Lieut. with- 
out pur. v. Watson, app. Adj. Lieutenant D. Watson te be Adj. v. Stoodley, 


dec.—84th : Cor. L. Legge, ftom h, p. ef the 2d Drg., to be Ens. without pur. 
S. Hughes to be Ens, by pur. v, Legge, who ret.—89th; Lt, C, Daly to be ' 


Liniment in bottles of three ‘sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each to be had at 157 Broap- 


Che Albion. 





February 29, 








Capt. dy pur. v. Wall, ret. Ens, R. B. He tobe Lt. 


monds, from hb. p., Unat. to be Capt. 


to be Capt. by pur. v. Baller: Sec. ut. ©. 4. Chambers to be First Lt. by pur. 
v. Beckwith : Ens. J. Wilkinson, from 2a %’. tu be Sec. Lt. by pur v. Cham- 


Reg.—Ens. and Adj. J. Potts to have tie sank of Lt : Ens, J. G. Cox to be 
Lt. without pur. v. Foss, app. to 18th F.: —- Deck»- :, to be Ens. v. Cox.— 
Royal African Col. Corps—G. R. T. Colman, tov. ns. without pur. y. Tin- 
ley, app to 39th F.  Unatt.—Capt. G. C. Mundy,{ om 43d F., to be Maj. by 
pur. Staff—Serj. Maj. T. Dagg, from Cork Recruiting District, to be Adj. of 
a Recruiting District, with rank of Lt. v. Thompson, dec. Memorandum.— 
Maj. G. F. B. St. John, upon h. p. Unatt., bas been allowed to retire from 


ei with sale of a Majority, being about to become a settler in N. South 
ales. 


ITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS.—T uz New York Mirroe—For the present 
week wiil contain among a variety of other interesting original and selected pa- 
pers,the following,viz :—‘ The Fair Circassian,” a popular Syrian novellette. “ Memoirs 
of the female sovereigns, Joanna, Queen of Naples,” by Mrs. Jameson. “*I loved thee 
once,” a poem. A graphic sketch, giving an account of “Sir John Moore’s retreat in 
pain.” ‘*’Tis past, the fond the fleeting dream,” apoem. “The puzzling science of 
pping the question.” “She floats upon a sea ef mist,” a poem. ‘ Anecdote of Cata- 
ini,” from Hogarth’s musical drama. “‘ The contemplation of God,” by Rousseau. * Wo 
man’s Love” ‘* Lines to a Miniature.” “My Luck,” an original outline sketch of an 
unfortunate man, affectionately inscribed to William E. Burton, Esq. “A card to the 
fashionable public,” an originalsatire. “ A letter on Hebrew Marriages,” by - Heyrza, 
addressed to the editor of the Mirror, and replied to by M. M. Noah. ‘* Original transla- 
tions from che French,” containing anecdotes of the American bar. ‘‘ Wooing a widow,” 
a selection from anew novel. *‘ Lines on Marrying for Money,” by Sheridan Knowles. 
“The pencii ” “The Saloon,” ‘The Oratorio,” “The Opera,” “The drama.” ‘‘Oh 
never breatne a lost one’s name,”’ a poem by Miss Bliza Cook. “ Literary notices.” 
“Notices to readers and correspondents ” ‘‘ Lines on Miss Vandenhoff’s Julia.” ** House 
hunting.” ‘May day.” ‘Rules for reading.” ‘Common absurdities ” ‘‘A British 
prophecy.” ‘ Editorial remarks.” “ Miscellany.” “ Anecdote and gossip.” ‘‘ Desultory 
ae &c. &c. i 
The Mirror of this week will alsocontain a new and beautiful Melody arranged for the 
piano forte entitled ‘‘Oh weep not my love.” 
This elegant parlour journal which is issued weekly and forms at the end of the year 
an immense imperial quarto of four hundred and sixteen pages, embellished with mag- 
nificent and costly engravings, etchings on wood and copper, all the fashionable music 
of the day—being fifty piecesa year! is afforded at the trifling cost of five dollars per 
annum. 
I> Office of publication No. 1 Barclay street, where subscriptions are received and 
single copies sold. (feb. 29 tf) 


EW FIRM.—The undersigned respectfuliy announce to their fnends, and the Pub- 
_ lic at large, that they have formed a copartnership, for the purpose of transacting 
business, in this place, upon their joint account, wader the name and firm of TURNER 
& COLEMAN. They propose to perform for others,every conceivable service in which 
an Agent can be useful, or wherein the intervention of a third person may be deemed de- 
sirable. Goods of every descriptiun will be received. stored, and sold upon Commission 
—Real Estate purchased, sold, rented, or rented out—Negroes purchased, sold, hired, or 
hired out—Cotton and other Produce, bought, sold, or shipped for account of the owners 
—Claims, of every kind, collected, secured, compromised,or adjusted and settled—Trusts 
undertaken and executed—Money and Bank Notes purchased and sold, &c. &c. 
Turner being a licensed Auctioneer. will attend to the sale, at vendue, of every des- 
cription of property either in town or the country. J. J. Coleman, being apracticing At- 
torney, will devote his especial attention to such elaims(in any part of North Alabama) 
placed inthe hands ofthe firm, as may require legal enforcement. ‘They trust that their 
acknowledged business habits, and their known punctuality in pecuniary transactions, 
will give them a claim—which they are resolved to deserve—to a liberal share of public 
confidence and ay DANIEL B. TURNER. 
Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 1, 1839. JOHN. J. COLEMAN. 

Reference—New York City Dr, John S. Bartlett, Albion Office. [feb 22-5t. 


E MIGRANT AND OLD COUNTRYMAN NEWSPAPER.—This old and popular Jour- 
nal, which has been suspended for several weeks, will be positively resumed on the 
11th March next, when it will appear enlarged, and with all the alterations and im- 
provements promised by the proprietors. 
This publication is the original Old Countryman, first published by Messrs. Davis and 
Pickering, and afterwards united with the Emigrant, and called the ‘‘ Emigrant and Old 
Countryman ;” it has no connection whatever with any other paper of a similar name. 
Persons forwarding orders and subscriptions are requested to be particular in address 
ing their letters to the Proprietors, Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay st., New York. 


(feb 15tf.1 
A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION!!! 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
SHARP’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT. 
sins =? efficacy of the above preparations having been fully tested bythe most eminent 
Medical practitionersin England, they are now offered with full confidence to the 
people of the United States as the most valuable and important application that has ever 
been discovered for the cure of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. The cerates are 
prepared in five different combinations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases 
which have been proved to yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. Its general 
fr ee are stimulant, absorbent,.and counter irritant, combined with powerful heal- 
ng qualities, and although ‘most' effectual in its immediate character, is, in its com- 
position, purely innocent, Sand being an EXTERNAL APPLICATION guarantees 
that in no case can it be injurious. The Cerates and Liniment constitute 
rapid and effectual remedies jfor Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Paralysis, Tic 
Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swelhngs, Chilblains, Chapped Hands 
and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, Biles, Tumors, $crofulous Sores 
and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Uleers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Erysipe- 
las, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, ltch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
unions, External Inflamation of alt kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 

















The Gerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 
The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37t, 87+, $1,50 and $3,50 each. The 


way, New York, 
tfeb. 8-4tf.]. 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use of 

invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
eulty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs, 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, in cases of one do- 
zen each, bottled in Oporto: and te prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle will be marked on the inner part, withthe brandof the House, 

“ 


. TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think it worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preserwation of lWe itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchasing an asticle as pure as it runs from the wine-pres#, and of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 

Red Port of the extraordinary vintage of 1834. 
White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 
jan 1]-3m*y WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st 


ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors frem the 
Astor House; (Oct 5 tf) 


J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 











MR, AUDUBON’S NEW WORK. 
HE BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R. S. ; 

PROSPECTUS.—To those who have not seen any portion of Mr. Aubudon’s collec- 
tion of Original Drawings, it may be proper to state, that their superiority consists in 
the accuracy as to proportion and outline, and the variety and truth of the attitudes and 
positions of the figures, resulting from peculiar means discovered and employed by him, 
and his attentive examination of the objects portrayed, ¢uring a long series of years 

r. Aubudon has not contented himself with single profile views, but in many instances 
has grouped his figures, so as to represent the originals at their natural avocations, and 
has placed them on branches of trees decorated with foliage, blossoms and fruits, or 
amidst plants of numerous species—some are seen pursuing their prey through the air 
searehing for food amongst the leaves and herbage, sitting on their nests, or feeding their 
young ; whilst others, of adifferent nature, swim, wade, or glide in or over their allot- 
tedelement. The insects, reptiles, and fishes that form the food of some of the birds, 
have now and then been introduced in the drawings. In nearly every instance where a 
difference of plumage exists between the sexes, both male and female have been repre- 
sented, and the extraordinary changes which some species undergo in their progress from 
youth to maturity, have been depicted 
The Plants are all copied from nature, and as many are remarkable for their beauty, 
their usefulness, or their rarity, the Botanist cannot fail to look upon them with delight. 

The particulars ofthe plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads : 
1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 
2..The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced frm the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most,careful manner. 
3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 
4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with fall descriptions of 
the habits and localities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and wi)! be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable en delivery. 
5. The werk will be published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is believed in the 
most perfect manner. 
Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, or to any of the following agents, 

C.C. Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed- 
ford; John P. Beile, Charleston, 8. C. {jan 25tt.j 


Mowe. —Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information te 


applicants, relative tothe formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 








New York to London. 


Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Rovenes, 
R. N., commander, will sail as follows: 


From New York. | 





From London, 


1st December, Ist January, 


1840 ist February, Ist March, 
ist April, Ist May, 
Ist June, | Ist July, 
Ist August, ist September, 
lst October, 


608 tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 

No second class passengers taken. 

No goods will be received on beard without an order from the Agents. 

IP Aa experienced sugeon is attached to the ship. Nev 9 4 





pur. ¥. Daly— 
pt. W. C. Sy- 


J. S¥YLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is net removed, cone 
- tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has 


sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be ret 
to instructions. 


OLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on al) parts of the United States, the 


G. Buller, to be Maj. by p> <. Boileau, who ret.: Lt. 8. Beckwith, | nadaa04 


urope. 
Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, Payable on any yer of land, Ireland, Wales 
er Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on is and burg. Persons at 
a distance wisiiing to send to Europe, have only to remit the ameunt to 8. J. Sylvesteg, 


bers ; Sec. Lt. J. Wilkinson to be Adj ; Heckwith, prom. 2d West India with instructions to ensure prompt attention, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, k of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities ht and sold. All com- 
maunicatiors must be addressed . J, SYLVESTER. 

(dec. 21-tf,) No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


RS. CHARLES HORN, jun,, begs to inform her friends and the public that she bas 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she will 
ooutinne giving lessons in Singing and Piano-Forte. (Dec 6-tf.[ 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation. egeally adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous waif and the preservation ofthe 
glowing ‘tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in am 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety andefficacy, It has acquized with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name and address ofthe Proprietor—RoBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘The Theory of Beau- 
sy.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious: 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
in the Union, in bottles, tly 27 eowly") 


YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, n sums from 
£5 and upwards. 
They Buy and sell uncurrent money of allkinds at the best rates, and attendto Ba- 
change business in its various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 
Money in large or smal sums received on deposit and interest allewed. 
Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will {meet 
prompt attention if addressed; SYLVESTER, & CO. 
(Mec. 6-tf.) 156 Broadway, New York: 
TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power: 
gR. J. Favrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sai) as follows :— 
. From New York. Prem Liverpool; 
14th December, 1839. 16th November 1839. 
20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840. 
Thereafter onthe 20th of each alternate month. 
Fare to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and” thirty guineas 
($140) in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores: Nosecond class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, and servants, half price. 
100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office, 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 
JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 
N. B. Thecompany’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, wil] commence 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, to 
and from New Yorx and Liverpool. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hoskens, R: N., commander, 1340 tens, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows : 
From Bristo! Frem New York 














20th February 19th Mare 
15th April %h May 
4th June Ist July 
25th July 18th August 
12th September 16th Octeber 
7th November 8th December” 


The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
rooms greatly enlarged. 


For freight or passage, or other information, apply eceunel or by letter, to 
{feb tf } ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Frent a& 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on thelst, andfrom Havre on the 4th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembes. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December.} 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No.® Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISSERARD & CO, 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, and 1@th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the suiling of thes 
packets, the subs¢ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 
hips. Masters. ays of ~——s from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 





Yor 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8,May 24,/Dec. 1,Marchl6, July &, 
lowa W. W. Peil, “4, 16) June 8| “  8,April oe 
Rurgundy, D. Lines, ieee i Le Aug. 1, 
Rhone. J. A. Wotten, ‘* 16,March8, ‘“* @4,/Jan. 1, “* 16, ¢ 
Duch. d’Orleans,|/A. Richardson,| ‘“* 24, ‘* 16, July 8) “ 8M y a ?* ee 
Ville de Lyon, '|€. Stoddard, Dec, 8, “ 94, “ “ 16, €, Sept. 1, 
Sully, WC Thompson) * 16, April s .« % Fee j, . 3 4 
Errerald, G. W. Howes,| “* 24, “ 16, Aug. 5] “ 8, June 1, “ 26, 


Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, ‘ 24, ‘* 16, * 16, “ 8, @et. 1 
Poland, Cc. pacheny, ft “ 16, May .|M. 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| ‘* 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, July 1, “* 
_ These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with ele 
tions for passengers comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent te either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe 'forwardedby their permet fee of allcharges except the ex sac. 
tually incurredj } BOLTON, FOX &L INGSTON. 98 Broad-at. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every momth. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships Masters. |Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 

St. James, W HI. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19' 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, 7s “Nh, ° i * Se. oe 
Gladiator,” T. Britton, * 20, “ 20, ‘* 20,\March 7, July 7, Nov. %, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June }, Oct. 1, “ 27, “ 27, © 49, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick,-| “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97,  @7 « gp 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “* 20, “ 20, “ 20,\April 7, Aug. 7,Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia,} | E.E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, * 17, * 47, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “nm 8 *“ Bit ea = a, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, ‘“ 20, May 7 Sept. 7, Jan. %, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,| ‘ 17, “ 17, “ i 
Toronto,” R. Griswold, “0 “0 * RHR * - &, @ 








These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commande 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil] be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liv . 

have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every: 

month ; the ships to succeed each other in tho following order, viz: 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Salting from 
York. Liverpoo 


Westminster, |G. Moore, “eg * & © 20, une 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
d by able 





Patrick Henry, |J.C.Delane, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,\/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 98] 
Virginian, ~ Higgins, em “28 * Bw pt. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
New York, W.C, Barstow,| “19, “ 19, “ 19) © 7% “ 9 we gf 
Roscius, J. Collins, “26, “ %, * B/ * 13, “ 33, « oe 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,} “ 19, © 19, © 49, 
Independence, | Wortman, +. 2, —- . 7,| %* 95, , * 
Sheffield, P. F. Allen, “ 13, “ 18, “ 433,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June hj 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, om, 16 <6 * 7 © 9... 4. oe 
Siddens, N. B. Palmer, “96, ‘ 96, & g6i 13, “« yg oe 

North America, | A. B. Lowber, |Sept.1, Jam. 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 

Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘ 4, “ 7) * 95, * 95, “ SB 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ J3,|Nov. 1 March, July } 
Columbus, Cropper, “wm *“Mm *@ I ¢* % © | & z 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “95, * 98, « 96; “ 38, “* 18, @ By. 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, Junel,| “ 19 “ 19, “ 

Geo. Washington A. Burrows, 7 “ “3, “ 5, « 


7 7 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 33) “ J2, 
B. L. Waite, “19, “ 19, “* 19, “ 








England, 7, 
Garrick, A. 8. Palmer, “s,. ¢ &.% | “« 13, “* 13, © 1B 
Europe, A.C. Marshall)Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 20, * 1& 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded,’wita elegant accomm 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $14 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and be 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pas 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bili» of lading are signed therefor, 
Arentsfor ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y; 
a ek co a 
Agents for ships Patrick He Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
oT ary Vee OBERT KERMIT. N.Y, 
T. & I. SANDS & Ce., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe, and Gec. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., N.Y; 
WILDES. he) me Mi Ce., Rumford-st., Liverpoo) 
Agonts for ships Roscius, Siddens, Sheridan andGarrick, 
- . . r E.K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 





WM. & JAS, BROWN & Co, Liverpook 











